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eapital at Belgrade. The Federalists, whose most import- 
ant wing is the Croatian Party under M. Raditch, wish 
to decentralize the kingdom into at least three loosely 
federated parts. First the old Serbia, secondly Croatia, 
thirdly Slovenia. The result of the election has been 
to give M. Pasitch and the Centralist Parties who support 
him the narrow majority of eleven. And to secure even 
this the Government has used to the full every known 
device for ** making “ the elections. But the strength and 
size of the minority show the real desire, specially in 
Croatia, for some measure of Heme Rule, and we trust 
that the Government will see its way to making a 
reasonable concession on these lines. There is little 
doubt that this could have been already secured had 
not M. Raditeh’s somewhat erratic and_ ill-advised 
leadership done great harm to what is undoubtedly the 
good cause of Croatian Home Rule. 

* * * * 

An important meeting of the Council of the Second 
er “Amsterdam” International Federation of Trade 
Unions took place at the end of last week. The British 
delegation, fresh from its visit to Russia, moved a 
resolution urging the summoning of an unconditional 
eonference to meet the Russian Trade Unions, which 
are, of course, not at present afliliated to the Second 
International but are a part of the so-called ‘* Red” 
International of Labour Unions. This resolution was 
rejected and one was substituted by which the Russian 
Trade Unions are invited to apply for membership to 
the Amsterdam International, when a conference will 
eonsider the terms for their admission. But it is very 
unlikely that this invitation will be accepted, since, as 
Mr. Fred Bramley pointed out, it is to discuss this very 
question of whether the Russian Trade Unions are to 
join the Second International that the conference is 
needed. Therefore the present condition of the two 
competing Labour Internationals is likely to continue. 

* * * * 


We most sincerely trust that the Government will not 
give its support to the Private Members’ Biil interfering 
with the internal rules of the Trade Unions in respect 
of the political levy, with which we are threatened. 
It is proposed that Trade Union members should 
“contract in” if they wish to contribute to the levy, 
and not “contract out” as now if they do not. 
If the Trade Unions are willing to sanction this 
statutory alteration in their rules, well and good. 
If not, we hold that it would be madness to force 
such a Bill upon Labour. The Cabinet cannot 
surely desire to establish such a_ precedent for 
arbitrary legislation. The only excuse for interference 
in this domestic matter is that Trade Unions are recog- 
nized and given special privileges by the State and that 
therefore the State can demand the right to regulate 
them. Our answer is that it would be far better to abolish 
such special privileges than to carry out this dangerous 
coup d état. We mean to return to this matter next 
week, and hope to be able to place before our readers the 
epinion of an expert in the matter. 

* * * * 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s speech on housing at 
Plymouth on Monday not only showed  statesman- 
ship and common sense, but a deep sense of the 
terrible evils of the house famine. After a well- 
deserved culogy of Mr. Clynes and Mr. Frank 
Hodges for their courageous utterances under very 
dillicult circumstances, Mr. Chamberlain insisted that 
there was no more potent source of unrest and 
discontent among working people than ‘the abomin- 


able housing conditions under which so many were forced 
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a = 
to live.” We congratulate Mr. Chamberlain y,.4 Si 
heartily for the courageousness of his utterance—gyi in 
as great as that which he praises in the Labour leader r 


The usual official way is to minimize troubles and top 
as good a case as you ean in defence of the status ¢ ou 
At the same time, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, as heh) 

a right to do, that, though there is so much to be doy. li 


we are at last beginning a little to reduce our arreay y 
“ But can we afford to wait for another ten or twenty yoy, re 
keeping decent people in these overcrowded conditions, enduring ; f 
this misery and discomfort, injuring their health, and projudic;, 
the welfare of their children ? For my part, I am not prepared; pn 
take the responsibility of sitting still.” : ik 
es a * * h 

With this speech may be coupled the very able utty. 
ances of Sir Kingsley Wood, the Parliamentary Secretgy, , 
to the Ministry of Health. In one of them at Chelsea } h 


hammered in the essential nail. ‘ Are the slum dwell 
and his family to centinue to wait if there are other meays 
available by which they may be quickly and decent 
housed?” Sir Kingsley Wood also in his speech at ¢) 
Holborn Restaurant made a point which deserves eye 
possible support, not merely from the point of view of t} 


Housing question, but from that of the general configuy. 
tion of the community. Speaking for himself and Mr 
Chamberlain, he declared that at the present time we mus! 
encourage private enterprise, but especially what he would 
call “ owner-oceupiership.” “* We believe,” he adde 
“that the more people own their houses, the better i 
will be for the State.” That is absolutely true: but » 
would say, both to Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Kin 

Wood, that if that is their feeling they must |] 

stone unturned to induce the Government to take up this 


asi 


question of ownership—-the key to the whole social 
problem. We would implore them to remember that 
there is such a thing as ca’ canny in politics as well as i 
industry, and, alas! the Unionist Party are ternb); 
proficient practisers of that ignoble art. 

* * * * 

The Daily Express of Wednesday published a statemen’ 
that the National Light Castings Association, ** controlling 
practically all the ironfounding trade of the country, hay 
by a stroke of the pen raised the prices of nearly every fon 
of metal work used in houses. Their new prices are fro 
five to twenty per cent. higher, and the increases are back- 
dated from Monday last.” As the Express points out,*! 
Government and local authorities are thus faced with th 
problem of dearer construction in their struggle wi 
the house famine. The Association, we are told, ascribes 
the need for higher prices to increased labour costs. 1! 
things affected are kitchen ranges, stoves, fireplaces, 3 
so forth; but it is significantly stated that in the cast 
baths, where there is foreign compctition, no increa: 
price is listed. We must not condemn the <Associat) 
absolutely till we have heard its defence, but we 
bound to say that the note which the Daily Express t 
us is put at the foot of the notices has a very ugly ring 

* For scheduled gocds the above are the minimum prices t 
maintained by merchants in order to comply with the conditions @ 
to price maintenance set out in the circular issued by the secretaré 
of the N.L.C.A. under date February Ist, 1923.” 

Here, indeed, is an example of the consumer's difficul 

being the producer's opportunity, whether he is laboure 
or capitalist. It proves of what first importance it is that 
production shall not fall below demand. Whenever that 
happens there is trouble. But will it not always happe! 
when there is contraction of currency and so of credit 
The worst impediment to production is a shortage of th 
rolling-stock of industry. 

x * * * 





We publish elsewhere an interesting letter f 
Mr. Broad in regard to his Scheme. Here we must not 
the very powerful plea for “ All-in”’ Insurance made »Y 
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hin 7 Sir Edwin Stoc¢ kton in a long and very important letter In Friday. F-. bruar 6th. was publishe da most remarke- 





ce n the Times ol Tuesday. He demands “a definite able and unexpected document concerning the hide« 

—dquit — P . , ‘ 5 P > << = . rae . 

r B- omise of pl ctical steps from the Government. After ovr: that still haunis the world Slaverv. Ihe Mahar if} 
“aden ron oye : 


the defence, Sir Edwin most wisely points — of Ne pal has issued a manifesto informing his people thai 


nd to , gmuming Up 
i 


1alus oy oat that there is too great an insistence on cewties he is determined to put down slave-owning and slave- 
a hel adfar too litt ress laid on the advantage sof All-in trading thr ughout the kingdom. At present ther : 

be Pg Insurance. Again, he pleads that the question of Com- in Nepal nearly sixteen thousand slave-owners, and near} 
arrean. prehensive Insurance on a broad basis should not be fifty-two thousand slaves. Ne pal is, of course, largel \ 
nty tee regarded as a party matter, and he dwells with strong hermit kingdom, but it is certainly a staggering fact thet 
nduring g feeling, although with reticence, upon the fear of lave ry n such a seale has existed so near the British 
re judicy ,overty in old age which haunts the workers. After Frontier, and in the country of a much respected ally. 


Prepared t 


that he does lie i share the vie W that the * . she ke 





n industry would be excessive, he insists that In some vavs the most exciting event this weck 
le utter. Insurance would have great advantages in has been the start of the *‘ Buckau,’ the first Rotor 
ecretan teadving th moral of th people. Serious action has ship, on her maiden vovage from Danzig to Leith in 
helsea } becom ibsoluts ly necessary. The Prime Minister, who Scotland As we write on We dnesday, she has only 
L dweller niovs the confidence of the country, may rest assured — con pleted the first half of that voyage, across the Baltic 
“T Means that he will be on safe ground if he makes a reform of from Danzig to Kiel, but her progress is declared to 
decent this nature one of the chief Jandmarks of his present have becn satisfactory under the most trying conditions 
h at t) administration, of violent head winds and heavy seas. Should shie 
CS evel . ‘ ¥ . ’ : : successfull comple t¢ t he ,ovage across the North heli 
Ww of t] We venture to go even fturther than Sir Edwin Stockton ther eems little doubt that it will have been prov | 


nfigurs. dto say that not only will the Prime Minister be on 


that we have discovered a_ really effective way t 
‘ound if he aets. but he will find himself on very 


ind Mr _—s ; j : . : , harnessing the winds for commercial navigation, 
— nsafe eround if he does not act. We ask him to trust te P . = 
e mus insale g 
' niin th ‘espect ane vw friehtened sae : . : - 
€ woul owl ‘ind in this respect and not to be frightened, Fhe whole of the scientific world, and indeed, of tne 
add sv inderstand is th pi nt mood of his part! lay world. has been extremelv excited by the discoverv in 
4] ads kings of eluaries : account: Ss na : , { 
etter it e headshakings of actuar! ind accountants. | South Africa. by Piofessor Ravmond Dart, a yo 


ae ious the prof ns which the be 
but bs —— h P ' ‘a nal bogeys hic 1 th : Austral n scientist att iched 8) the Medical School i 


‘ings! ise Should n he all da Tribunitian veto. I< i Johannesbure, of the fossil skull of an Ape-Man. 


y His however, does n mean that th mnanchk Ry far the best artic] on th cdiseover' appeared 1 


loes not matter. It matters beyond everything. What Sunday Times bv Professor Sir Arthur Keith. While 





i AR a a 

Social - 1) Thi he Bi cheme or similat ite fully coneurring in the interest and importance of t! 
p ' yall | ted in »| (2) That <« Kact “ i 1 p ee | 
ry th shall be accepted 1 } pac. =) That an €X ca diseoverv. he ets defi limits to th cdeductions t} 
Nes lation shall | made « what we at sent spend ; 

Il as j BUOR SHAM UE Mas . hat we at prese poms can be drawn fromit. The skullis that of a Man-like Ap 


erribiy from public funds, imperial and local, on providing and not that of an Ape-like Man. As the Sunday Ti 


ecurtty from tho evi gainst which we want to sec puts it, © The dis ac — r knowledge of Simian 
king classes assured 3) That the workers of |. .tntion a step forward. but not necessarily our know- 
‘Yemen? this Ountt | ill bie i eh whatever bencelits il will edg ~ Ee aE a step furthet back. It m 
rollin he possible to give then on that sum of money. the aseent of the ape, b rhe the descent of man.” TI 
, hay t) That o extra cost to tl taxpayer and ratepayel human brain sine In Ze between 950 cubie ecentime 
v for shall be incurred th ugh uch further henetits as Cal and 1.9400 « thie entim res: that of th gorilla bet we 
e fror be obtained by a reasonable extra contribution by the 229 66, and 620 ¢.c. Professor Dart’s Austrolopithe« 
back plovers, and also by t! workers, shall be given. as he calls his new dise : does not seem according 
at. t} Wi ' oniv one thing mo to say, and that is to his measurements to have had a larger brain than t? 
th t] _ tothe Government ol two things. In adres, ofa gorilla of the sam we, ihus it is t so intermed 
wit eurity to the working classes thev are fighting So¢ tah Mt. piscine link Pithecanthropus, the fossil mat 
ctie vit ost eflicient weapon existing, and that ‘* All-in” Seen. vhnet be ake R50) « 


| Insur vill kill the Poor Law. And if we do not 





> , ¥ ] 
5 8 \ Kill e Poor Law, the Poor Law will kill us, Thus i n t t] c of} «hi hpla } 
> * . . Asia to Ain i be vha hasty Ilowever, t 
1 VV A i mt ] ql stion ol t cf] Ove \ ‘ t r il ble one na 
lal viet Sst. F Is should have become a matter of clear from other features. such as th jaw and t 
€ al mewhnat ; MWNOHIOUS yitroversy. After the MAL position of thre head t! s istralopit hes is Was distin¢ 
tells Hie Doris whi h th public made to the Times ; as } stial thay an ivy. pr Wwe know to-day. Mi 
1g ind, it seems sad that th jue stion of ihe best possible han this, it seems difficult to say, at any rate at pres 
fais OL Expenading thi money subseribed should have buat the tr¢ id for speculatio1 ol the lives of what \i 
ws ecome tl ubject of a heated debate in which pe rsonal William: James ealled Our  half-brutish prehist 
ie wtives do not secm to have been entirely absent. prothers. girdled ab th the immense darkness « 
cu owe the matter is now in the hands of the Cor- this mvsterious niverse is wide indeed. We ha 
U WI ‘ of tl City ol London, who have appointe d 3 nvited our readers te Chua n such Spe culations 
that tee to hear the rival proposals and adjudicate supplying us with a belated epitaph for Australopit he 
that el hem. We think that on the whole this is as his is the task s in tl terarv competition for th 
pp roar moetent a body for the purpose as can be week. (The terms oi \ ( ym are nnounced oll 
dit | thy ¢ hile we shall continue to re gard 1): 850. 
th ’ of the Commission which had the opportuni % . ’ 
ars’ study of the problem as holding the 5,44 Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 1923 
ca hi ul sic ‘ ‘} h - alarmist re }« rts ot 5 we r cent. War Loan was on Thurs lav, 101 + Pinurs ! Ly 
ton) Mr. Todd, the District Surveyor, may have some founda- i weck, 10144 ; a year ago, 100%. 
laet, but w annot | p lee ling that the \ might 3} per ce nt. Conversion Loan was on ‘Thursday, 7 
hy i ; ( } S re | » sensational 1 ner. }hursd yw . ri ; au yeai uO, ye% 
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TOPICS OF THE 


MR. CHURCHILL AND 


\[" WINSTON CILURCHILL 
“ public act of importance 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by answering the request 
of M. Clementel, the French Minister of Finanee, as to 
whether the British Government adhere to the principles 
set out in their previous Notes, and how they propose 
to apply them. Mr. Churchill restates those principles 
with certain small modifications made necessary by the 
alterations in the situation. To put the thing in a 
nutshell, our proposal is that we will not ask from France 
and our other Allies any sum greater than the sum 
which we have undertaken to pay to America. Further, 
we are willing to reduce even that amount, which 1; 
considerably less than what the Allies owe us, by such 
may receive from Germany under the 


DAY 


FRANCE 


made its” first 


became 


has 
since he 


amount as we 
Dawes Scheme. 

It will be seen that we 
be repaid by the Allies, in respect of money “ had and 
reecived ~ by them, t.e., bona-fide loans, which is over 


thus abandon all claims to 


and above the sums we have promised to pay to America 
We abandon, further, 
for ourselves in respect of reparations. 


in repayment of her loans to us, 
any benefits 
That, we may say incidentally, is hardly the kind of 
arrangement that would be made by a “ usurer nation,” 
called us. On the 
accounts we not only have made nothing out of the 
Peace settlement. but have borne without help the vast 
‘xpenditure incurred by ourselves. At the same time we 
have paid our debts to the last farthing. All that we 
shall not be asked to pay 
Where we 


in order to lend 


ws French critics have balance of 


have insisted on is that we 


cvervbody and to be paid by nobody. 
borrowed, as in the case of America, 
egain, and were thus rather agents than persons incurring 
debts on their own behalf. we do not even ask for all 
which we 


only 


made ourselves technically 
the 


principles on which we calculate the amount which we 


the money for 
responsible, but for a portion. ‘These are 
isk France and the other Allies to pay. 

When we come to the system of paying we ask that 
there shall be “fixed annual payments by 
irrespective of reecipts from Germany, and that there 
shall be, further, an annual charge on the French share 
At the same time we ask that 
by France agamst Britain shall bs 

have said above. if we should tind 


France.” 


in the Dawes annuities. 
wl counterclaims 
superseded. As we 
that on a balance we were getting more out of our Allies 
end Germany together than we need to discharge the 
debt to America, such surplus would be used to reduce 
Allies. On the whole the 


proposal seems to have been well received in’ Paris, 


the burden resting on the 
though the French appear too often to be looking at 
whole, but 
‘they are 


the matter, not as a with a characteristic 


detail. raising, also, a good 


attention to 


many points as to what would happen suppose the 
Germans made default, and suggesting that in that 
case it would not be fair to expect France to maintain 


her payments. The French also seem to be rather 
perturbed by the idea of giving up any counterclaims 
roast us, 

The 


wder to prevent what English diplomats and English 


’ ° . 
counterciaim clause Was inserted, we are sure, tn 


jxople generally so greatly dislike, that is, the possibility 
of friction being created by shadowy claims and counter- 
claims which have no real life in them but are used for 


might call “ haunting ’ 


purposes by diplo- 


} ‘ 
Whine One 


matists ina difficulty, We want a cleai slate with Fraps, 
as, indeed, with every other country ; and here is a gop 
instrument for getting it. We do not doubt, inde 
that this vearning for a clean slate is one of the reaso, 
why we insist on French payments which shall not deper 
upon the German payments under the Dawes Schep, 
Any proposal to make these dependent would be to give 
endless opportunities for argument and further negotiy. 
tions. When vou are making a settlement of debts 
either private or public, the great, the essential, thing 
is to get a clear and definite figure and not a Vague 
* hanging gale.” No farmer cultivates well and no bys. 
ness is properly conducted unless the overhead outgoing 
are a fixed and definite sum, not disputable or able ¢ 
be diminished by delay or skilful argument. In ¢) 
interests of good relations between the two countries 
and therefore quite as much in the interests of Fray, 
as of ourselves, we ought to clear away all cause o 
excuse for diplomatic friction. 

Into the question of whether we shall gain or lose }) 
receiving gold, or the equivalent of gold, from Frane 
even though we only use it to pay America, we canno 
profitably enter here. It is suflicient to know that th 
British public expect and believe that they ought not 
to do all the paying and none of the receiving. The 
being so, it is useless to enter into such refinements as 
the ultimate effect on the labour 
ployment, of payments in specie, which do not represen! 


market, i... en 
any process of barter or exchange. Personally, we dou! 
whether such payments can have any effect except 
give a long holiday to the workmen in the receiving 
country. But a holiday for workers means being out 
of work, and being out of work means being out of pay 


We do not doubt, however, that Mr. Churchill's schen 


will be agreed on by the French. Such an agri 
ment will help them to make a_ better settlement 
of their debt to America than they would otherwis 
obtain. 

If the Agreement goes through it will be interesti 


to see what the result will be on our own Budget. | 
looks as if the payments expected from France, quit 
irrespective of any ultimate effects they may hav 

our industries, Mr. Churchill + 
reduce taxation. If so, he might take sixpence off tl 
Income Tax, reduce the tax on sugar, and give us back 
our old postal rates. That would be a great feather 

his cap and would much help the trade revival 
we arc to be allowed a trade revival and that it is not 
to be nipped in the bud by putting up the Bank Rat 
in order that we may have the doubtful luxury of reduc 

our commercial weight by a Free Market in Gold, that is 


would be to enable 


assunill 


by spending our money in buying gold to look at, rat! 
than in buying corn, meat and sugar. 

In this context we should like to remind Mr. Church 
Whether France pays us © 
not, we have got to buy gold wherewith to pay America 
But what 
Therefore we ¢ 


) 


not want to stimulate an extra demand for gold. Bul 


of a point of importance. 


Therefore. we do not want dear gold. makes 


things dear is being tn extra demand. 


gold nowadays is in practice only wanted for one purpose, 


i.¢., for the Bank Reserves. (The demand for gold 
the arts is unimportant.) Surely, then, this is not th 
moment for making an extra demand for gold b 


p 


establishing a free market for it here. It cannot be o 
policy to set the fashion to all the world of wearing gold, 
which the bankers 
old fashion, universally adopted by all the best people. 


as a rather vulgar, 


of London commend as a comely 
Our policy is to “ give gold a miss ~ 
dowdy and barbarous kind of ornament. Then its pric 
will go down and with it the burden of the American debt 
J. Sr. Lor Srracney. 





es 
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———— - smn tacnee 
hh Fran, present Prime Minister. Rumours of Cabinet dissension 
52 g09 Si Sa ; eee may be discounted. 

THE WEEK IN) PARLIAMENT : ; 
Indee,| rHE Apart from the Safeguarding of Industries Bill, the 
F Peasons legislative programme of the Government is negligible 


depey Wk RESUME OUR LABOURS for the whole time of the House will be taken up, until 


Schen, the Budget, with the consideration of Estimates. It 


* LO gi By “ New Member. is practically certain that a private members’ Hill to 
NE Qotia. amend the law relating to the trade union political levy, 


f debt. 
tl, thing 


a Vague ‘his country, to pick up the tangled threads of polities — wholeheartedly opposed by the Labour Party, and it will 
ho busi. sit fj ; : ; 





T is no easy task for one who has been far afield which may receive the benediction of the Government, 
| during the recess, completely out of touch with will be introduced during the session. The Bill will be 


» a day or two, and to visualize the present situation — certainly find rapturous supporters on the Conservative 


Ut going, sa whole. Happy were the days when it was possible benches. But what is not generally realised is that ther 





able t +) return home after a year’s absence in the confident is a section of the Conservative Party which is strongly 
In th xspectation that the condition of affairs would be entirely opposed to the Bill, and will undoubtedly vote against 
MUnitrieg nchanged. Nowadays, events move with such kaleido- jit.) In these circumstances the Government might not 
Fran wopie rapidity that the fall of the Government and a assume responsibility for the Bill, and a vigorous dehate 
USE ¢ ouple of European revolutions during an absence of — would ensue. 
lose hy “ep asd eaght os Paragon aie Sa The whole question is bound to come up in the near 
eens Phis Ingut ; ' op ? aap . "I future. It is one upon which members are evincing 
vhich immediately succeeded the elcection— that the deciles tine ai tileeiietis ui Wie eee oe eee 
canno ountry could now settle down to a lengthy spell of Government will be anxiously awaited. The succe 
: ° political shimber— has already passed. or failure of this Parliament. * conmet be tea 
Te There is no reason, at the moment, to suppose that often repeated, will depend upon the extent to whicl 
il the Government will not last for its allotted span, but — it is able to solve the industrial problem, and it is question 
ae: is quite apparent that the road to be travelled is able whether measures such as this are calculated to 
; tortuous and full of snares, and it would be a bold man — achieve that end. 
ese) 
dow) who would prophe a the course of events alter the end The furthe r difliculties which hace the Government 
nf {this session, or venture to peer far into the mists which helong to the administrative sphere. The forciyi 
i shroud the politics of to-morrow, situation seems to have degenerated. It is diffieult to 
> oat On the yx rsonal side there has been little chanee, poimt to any delinite unfortunate circumstance. hecau 
pa except that the Tlouse resumes with Mr. MacDonald foreign affairs are intangible, created by “ atmosphere. 
hen estored to health, a factor which must be of inestimable They belong to the realms ot psychology. But it would 
on mportance to the Labour Party in its ceaseless struggle he idle to pretend that the European situation is as 
" for predominance with the Liberals on the Opposition — satisfactory as it was a few months ago. Relatio: 
i henches. There is no reason to suppose that certain between Great Britain and France, Germany and Spain 
ections of Labour are any morc. satisfied with are all somewhat more strained. The debt questios 
+] the leadership of Mr. MacDonald, but anxiety as overshadows the whole Continent, and until a final solution 
I to the possibility of a Liberal revival, though well is reached it is vain to « xpect any lasting improvement 
“4 oncealed, is undoubtedly increasing among” the — or stability. 
Labour rank and lile, and with the spectacle of Mention Ol the debi question brings me to mv last 
F their leader— one of the ablest Parliamentarians of our point—the crucial question ef curr a ana then eal 
+] lay in fighting form, the mutinous criticism so much standard. Mr. Churchill’s lot is not an enviable aang 
ie evidence a few weeks ago will quickly subside or be for the pound and the dollar are rapidly approaching 
stilled. The real struggle of the session will be between sm ee eee DAS SSeS 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Llovd George and the stake wag rage me meee ae apne ue = cheag 
. ee the effect of a restoration of the gold standard upon this 
is no less than the leadership of the British bloc des country at the present moment. The matter has hee 
it gauches. Already the first shots have been fired over taken outside the sphere of party politics since Mi 
P the question of the debate on the Safeguarding of In- Snowden and Dr. Leaf joined ate : against Mr. Maxs 
‘ dustries Bill, and the honours rest with Mr. MacDonald, and Mr. Keynes. and this is to the good. All are agrecd 
who enjoys a pronounced strategic advantage as leader ons ania point serie that o decision to reatece a ire: 
of the Opposition. market in gold between this cou try end the United 
Phe debate itself will be a hollow affair, but the States, or -not to restore it. must affect our fortune: 
manoeuvring for position by the two sections of the and the fortunes of every Kuro] ean country for gene) 
Opposition has been amusing and instructive to us on tions to come. Surely, the Government should conn 
s the Government side of the House. With Mr. Asquith out with a clear statement of policy. For the rest, o1 
‘alely marooned Mr. George has a chance— a slender can only hope that Mr. Churehill’s final cecision will be 
ince of attaining once more to the pinnacle of fame the right one. He is certainly not handicapped by ar 
ud power, but it is questionable whether he now possesses — dearth of ec mpetent advisers at the Treasury. 
gour, ov the enthusiasm, or, indeed, the sincerity, Secs: eleut tan teem aeid ib atl te een 
fo make the tremendous effort necessary for victory. position of the Government is an NxioUus Oo} The 
Mr MacDonald has a= similar chance slightly less industrial problem, the foreign problem, the ti 
r lender. The situation is, therefore, dramatic and problem, thi housing pt sal the Tnvmeri : 
e struggle will be watched with intense interest by otis Sscoiain eet: Goan Sk s slip by 
sections of the House, for it is fraught with great these await solution. Nene of them. perhaps. w 
sequence ; upon the ultimate issue the future destiny — colyved by the close of the present centurv. 1 
of the Empire may depend. , { 


Government can make a sound start, on a Solid Duasis, w 


| 5 . ‘ =| a j 
in the meantime, the man who wields the most potent — even one or two of these grave problems, then Mr. Is \ 
fluence upon the minds and hearts of the masses of and his colleagues wiil have carned the lasting 


people by reason of his untlinching sincerity is the of the British people. 
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LOOKS AT THE 


AMERICAN 
LONDON PRESS 


AN 


{We publish below an article on the English Press by the London 
ecrrespondent of a famous American newspaper. We apologise 
in advance to all our great contemporaries for the light, not to say 
frivolous, style in which they are mentioned, What he would have 
said of us had he perinitted himself that licence, we tremble to 
think! His special vercicts must not always be held to be ours,— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


| ONDON newspapers, I find, are either intentionally 
4 


long-winded and * dull,” or intentionally breathless 
and bright. In both categories they are supreme. There 


are no better journals in the world of the long-winded 
and so-called dull type than the Daily Telegraph and 
the Times. There are no better panting and dazzling 
ones than the Evening Standard, the Daily Express and 
the Star. Why no newspaper has pre-empted the twilight 
zone between dullness and dazzle is a problem whose 
study would lead to valuable knowledge of the London 
newspaper public. This is elemental, the duli Press is 
published for a small and select circulation, and the dazzle 
Press for the masses. And this also is elemental, in which- 
ever category a London newspaper falls, it has been meant 
to fall there. None of the London newspapers is dull 
because its editors have tried to make it otherwise and 
failed. None of the highly- 
paid specialists in this artifice. 

By nature I am among the small body of readers for 
whom the tedious and dull newspaper has been created. 
I believe the Daily Telegraph, in its way, is the best news- 
paper in the I prefer the New York Times in 
some respects, for its news Is even more coniplete, and 
the spirit in which it is told is often more detached. 
But the New York Times lacks the dignity and experience 
of the Daily Telegraph. The Manchester 
it can be considered a London newspaper 
as the world’s 
strictly speaking, it is not a newspaper. 
Morning Post, which I should place 
ficld. The line in the case of cither is not to be drawn 
dogmatically. But I search all the 
information, not opinion, 


others is keved up save 


world. 


+ 


Guardian, if 
I should rank 
pre-eminent journal of opinion. But, 
Neither is the 


second to it in this 


London newspapers 
daily for and it is the Daily 
Telegraph which best repays my effort. 

Toward the Telegraph I have grown to fecl a deep and 
incoherent loyalty. It feel toward 
woman. It 


is a lovalty one might 


an aloof, ungainly, but marvellous 
he nearly impossible to get the started. 
r to discover the rare attributes concealed under her 


unbeautiful exterior, but 


may 
acquaintance 


technig ue of 
munion is mastered her virtues shine bey 
So it Telegraph. 


pages, blinded my eyes in 


once the com- 
a all prizes. 
I courted its unwieldy 


learning what pertions of its 


was with the 
eruclly printed columns I could ignore, and at last 
that it had a depth of merits that defied 
I can give only a partial explanation. I must 
from a newspaper a well-rounded account of all 


became aware 
analysis. 
have 
outstanding cvents at home, and a 
countries. I ask a 
sound judgment of the present, a knowledge of the pasi 
and an intelligent forecast of things to come. All these, 
I think, the Telegraph supplies me better than any other 
newspaper I know. Then I must have the feeling that 


the whole world is translated into my presence 


comprehensive 
appraisal of the doings in foreign 


every 
day, and this feeling the Telegraph often arouses in me, 
fault. The 
And to cite a 


though on this score I must find 
Telegraph is prejudiced about Russia. 
particular case, it did not report Gandhi's speech before 
the recent leneth, but fed me 


instead with a cablegram telling me in what respects its 


some 


Indian Congress at any 


os 
correspondent judged the speech to have been a failure, 
This is opinion-making, not news-bringing. It may haye 
been good policy for the publisher, but, according to my 
conceits, it was defective journalism. I should have had 
the speech and been allowed to agree or disagree with 
the correspondent as I preferred. The Times failed jy 
exactly the same way, along with the entire London Press, 
unless my reading was too hurried. 

The Diplomatic Correspondent of the Telegraph js. 
I think, the best reporter in London, and, in his field, 
in the world. He is by no means the most winsome 
writer in journalism, but I untangle his sentences gladly, 
for experience has taught me to trust and value his news. 
He worked so well during the London Conference last 
summer as to become something like an international 
for he published exclusively, day after day, a 
paraphrase of the actual minutes of all the secret sessions 
of the Conference. He thus proved, single-handed, that 
ecrecy was not essential to the smooth progress of dip. 
lomacy. In ordinary times his 
iltuminating to me than those of all the other diplomatic 
correspondents combined. I imagine that many foreign 
diplomats in London generously use his visits to compile 
the regular budget of information they dispatch to their 
home Governments. 

Vhe Times is far less forbidding 
and has several strong writers, 


scandal, 


contributions are more 


than the Telegraph, 
nyself merely 
to a comparison of newsmen. Its Washington corre- 


to confine 


spondent is probably the ablest political foreign 
correspondent alive. But I find the Times bores me, 
and the Telegraph doesn't, and I am unable provide 
adequate reasons, even to myself. It may merely be 
that I contribute more to the Telegraph in the way of 


reading effort. It may have something to do with ty 


light face of the headlines in the Times, or it may be 
some other subtly inferior dramatic quality. Once | 
attain the Telegraph's information it excites and satis! 

me more than the same information in the Times. A 


page in the Times somehow does not challenge n 

immediate curiosity. 
The technique of th 

wholly different. 


big-cireulation newspapers | 


No subtleties can puzzle the obs 
here. The aim is to simplify and brighten the news 
The reader under no account is to be awed by the detail 


loses halt t 


and complexities of life. And since he 
fun of a newspaper he 


substitute is gossip, which gives him a familiarity 


must have a substitute. This 


events without any of the labour of understanding 
By gossip I do not mean tale-bearing, I mean small-talk 
art which 


Retailing small-talk has been developed to an 
is so superior to that practised other lands that a 
might proud of it. Am 
newspapers try to be “ bright ” and 
* vet down to the level of their public,” but they ar 
children in comparison with the 
To the Evening Standard should go any 


may be 


Englishman almost be 


“snappy — and 


London popular Press. 
trophy that 
lines. “A 


most entertaming 


given for achievement along these 


Londoner,” whose diary is by far the 
feature in the British Press, is for me one of th: 
figures in journalism to-day. Someone once tricd to 
tell me that A Londoner” was, in fact, a synthet 
person, made up of bits of persons fortuitously united 
into a mythical entity. In other words, the diary was 
compiled by the staff and many friends. I 
resented the imputation as an outburst of ruthless icone- 
clasm. I know * A Londoner,” how he looks, how he 
lives. Tle is about eighty-cight, but appears a ruddy, 
robust, sixty 


outside 


distinguished 
white hair. 
calling at all capitals and cities of the 
and visiting all their celebrated men, 


under his becoming snow- 
votes to tra\ 

nggite 7 
civilized world 


What is more, 


Six months of each year he de 
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th miraculous discernment he sceks out all the young’ mean a serious depreciation of South African securitics 

‘ay wi . ’ cy i 

“allure who later on will become celebrated, and visits in the world markets. 

r hav men a ie * . ‘ van P , ; ' r , 

tY Have teens invariably at dramatic moments in their early The present situation is full of interest. General 
them, invariabl 


> to hy 
ave had 
ce With 
alled in 


nh Press, 


‘aph is. 
is field, 
yinsome 
gladly, 


half of his arduous life must have 
For the remainder of his 
He is on 


careers: At least | 
been spent in this pursuit. 
time his genius leads him about in London. : 
the most intimate lunching terms with all society, and 
«ith every member of the Government, or of any Govern- 
ight 


Ws dines his way around all the fashionable restaurants, 


ment that mig ever conceivably come into office. 


t too fatigued to dane 





ioe often in piaces frequented 
i povalty and the-aristocracy. He sees every notable 


vay, and hears many more concerts than any average 


Hertzog has to depend on Labour support and to secure 
this he has had to agree to the ** Pact ” 
is pledged not to introduce the Secession issue during the 
life of this Parliament. Just far the two Labour 
members of the Cabinet influence the 
poliey it is yet too early to say, and to all outward 


under which he 


how 
Government 


appearances the Government is a nest of singing birds, 
all singing the same song. The of the 
Labour Ministers the Cabinet nacetings has had one 
The Nationalists have taken advantage 


presence two 


al 


piquant result. 


S news, ‘oie lover. He attends all publie and private picture of their victory at the poils to secure for the Dutch 
ce |; , * ; " ' 3 = ae ; ; 
aoe chibitions. He consorts with barristers and stock- language that absolute equality with English, of which 
ationsa = ; ‘ a . ‘ ; , 
‘onal actors, authors, statesmen, painters, musicians, they complain it has previously been deprived, but 


day, a 
SSIONs 
Ul, that 
Of dip- 

nore 


ine. with everyone who has had the fortune to break 


ninently into print or to play a part in modern life. 
this acquaintaneceship, combined with his fabulous 


he is able to function like no other hero in all truth 


iction. How he succeeds in visiting so many distant 


as neither Colonel Cresswell nor Mr. Boydell can talk 
Dutch the first Nationalist Cabinet in South Africa must 
be under the humiliating necessity of having to conduct 
its councils in Ienelish. 

** set fair,” 


At present the Government barometer Is at 


Matic 3 : os git é 
omati and there are no clouds on the horizon. The visit of the 


Nehite ls and vet in publishing his three columns every 
oreign . . 


dav in London is a problem I abandon to the relativitists. Prince of Wales will serve to strengthen the Government's 
onipile I merely note that he suceeeds. He regales me with the — popularity, for they will be very careful to extend to our 
> their best of gossip, with gossip that is the cream of guest all that cordial hospitality which ts so character- 
hiquitv and urbanity. Now and again, I admit, he — istic of Dutch South Africans. General Hertzog’s refusal 


graph, 


( opinionated, and has prejudices that denote of Mr. Baldwin's invitation to the extraordinary Imp« rial 

_ rdening of the arteries of his spirit. But I know he is Conference, which, if it ever meets, is to discuss the 
Corte. | and must be very weary. And these recalcitrant Geneva Protocol in its Imperial bearings, is approved even 
reign as cone any % make him what he is. After all. like by his opponents. Perliament will meet in July, and, 
ae o many less gifted journalists of his school, his life with a mass of contentious and important legislation 
_ a is devoted to gossip, not wisdom. hefore him, it is manifestly impossible for the Prime 


LONDON AMERICAN, 


Minister to get away in March. The proposal that South 


; e Africa should return to the gold standard in advance of 
: s Great Britain, and mint sovereigns in this country, 
hc THE NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT IN is one of those highly technical questions with far- 


SOUTH AFRICA 





reaching and perhaps unforescen results which might 


a casily bring any Ministry into difficulties. And _ the 
[From A SouTH AFRICAN CORRESPONDENT] problem has to be faced in the next few months, as the 
existing Currency Act « xpires this year. So far, however, 
. MIHE position of General Hertzog and the Nationalist one can safely say that the Administration are certainly 
= | Party in South Africa to-day offers an obvious more popular and less feared than they were six months 
arallel to that of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald andthe Labour ago. They have a record of quict and apparently 
a Party du + their term of office in England. General efficient work to their credit, and the individual members 
' Hertzog’s Government has not an absolute majority of it have shown an administrative ability of which 
ry 1 lut nary Ce nstitutional and economl no one, and least of all their oppor nts, had thought 
ee ’ FES cl S al xtreme section which claims then capable. 
o the party policy. Whether General The curious thing about the present situation is th 
x] the will and the pow r to keep his ext: mists = alm complet eclipse of General Smuts. Like so 
er to be se many of the war lords in other lands, he resembles 
“sis I ded to power in peculiarly advantageous clock of which the mainspring is broken. All through 
eo The last ve vears have shown that the elections his followers looked for a sign, and the sign 
rs for all | consummate abilitv and his never came. His election speeches were not unfairl 
not the leader ef men that the sinipl compared with the cfforts of 2 gram phone with o1 
hearted Botha was. He is first and fore- cracked record In Parliament he has been equail 
z ! has the coldness and lack of disappointing, and he has not the gift of putting h 
hat AS ; , } 
‘ so often co with intelleet. Th party nto his followers, though | has a remarkable power 
1 rever sit Union was declared in 1910; calling down on himself the hatred of his opponent 
: r ( f the pendutur was long overdue, and p wWte he fut of South en in th next few yea 
' \ and u ployment had swelled the ranks depends very largely « the personality of Genera! 
s. II V s forced to resort to unpopular Hertzoe. Hk owes his } tlohn to ihe lact that he h 
r of taxation | was surrounded by Ministers never allowed any suggestion of personal gain to ma! 
3 | m the p opl felt familiarity that was fast him swerve from what he conceives to be his duly to 
I a ~ » contempt The South African Party had his peopl and his count: and he deserves the upport 
, Id and cold and weary, and the near prospect which he has won from his followers for his leadershin 
*§ ‘ i r » 7 vears in the wilderness had during the long years in th wilderness. On the otl 
or s with al and an enthusiasm that hand he is a man of strictly limited intellectual ] 
. laree number of ihe electors. Economically, and vision, and he is an extraordinarily involved think 
4 try scems to be turning the corner, and His speeches are so cloudy and confused that it has been 
a Herizoe has been able to confound those critics said that when he sits down after making one, nobody G 
- ‘ phesied that a National Government would even General Hertzog himse!f, has the least idea what lus 
tC, 
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views really are. Many people hold that his downfall 
will come sooner or later in the same way that so many 
of the leaders of his own people have fallen. 

‘The Dutch South African has an apparently incurable 
jealousy of his leaders, if they are of his own people. 
It is this which caused the Dutch to take at one time 
Rhodes later Merriman their party 
and it is this which has broken General Smuts. 


leaders, 
People 
to-day point io Mr. Tielman Roos, the Minister of Justice, 
and prophesy that in five vears English South Africans 
will be helping to keep General Hertzog in power against 


and as 


hits attacks, just as for many years they supported Botha 
and Smuts against Hertzog. 

For the moment Secession is not practical politics, 
and is regarded in this country much as you regard 
Communism in England. On the other hand the danger 
is always present, and any major disturbance in the world 
might fan the embers to a blaze. But people in England 
General Hertzog has given his 
word not to work for Secession until the country as a 
whole (English as well as Dutch) desires it, 
word Gencral Hertzog will never go back, 


may rest assured of this : 


and on his 


KILLING NO MURDER ? 


\ YOUNG Polish actress shot and killed her fiancé 
4 as he lay dying of cancer in a Paris hospital. 
The doctors had given him a week to live, and he had 
asked to be spared that uscless week of torture. “I 
could not give him life: I gave him the girl 
declared. And a French jury have held her guiltless. 
There is no doubt that formally she had committed 
murder; and if she had been tried in England she would 
It is doubtful 
whether, even in Bngland, she would have served a sen- 
But if she was truly justified in her action, 
if she was completely blameless, then all civilized nations 


rest,” 


probably have been convicted of murder. 
fenee,. 


should take steps to remove such actions from the category 
of murder. 
there are a hundred other questions which link up with 
ii. And it would be stupid, indeed, heartless, to decide 
the problem without the most extreme care. 
Tin strict morality the case is clear enough. 


The problem is of the greatest importance : 
: | 


No indi- 
vidual has a right to take the life of another: and none 
has the right to delegate the power over Ins life to a 
We the of that 


distressed and courageous girl without in the slightest 


private person. can condemn action 


degree condemning her. A“ great surgeon ~ is reported 


as having said: “In the particular case in question a 
ereat deal of trouble would have been saved if the man 
had 
would have been saved, but in strict morality the alterna- 


shot himself.” Possibly some amount of trouble 


live is equally wrong. There is a sect of Indians who 
hold that aman who has lived in solitude and the severest 
asceticism for twelve vears has won the right to commit 
suicide, if he prefers death to life. Such a man has the 


right if anyone has: but here again the aciton is morally 
for a man’s life, in the ideal morality, does not 
all r he is 


he even so much as exists for himself. 


wrong : 
not to consider that 


lis life belongs to 


belong to himself at 


his fellow-men. 
Krom such an cthic it follows that the community 
has power of life and death over the individual, and the 


problem, “* May the community put a man out of his 
suffering if there is no hope of his recovery ? ~ does not 


Or 
problem is one of expediency only. 


course it may. ‘The 


If the community 


rise as a moral problem. 


delegates its power to relieve by death the sufferings of 


un ineurable invalid to a committee of doctors, shall 


we say, or to any impartial and well-informed tribunal, 


—_— 
are we laying ourselves open to abuses? Will it ay 
- . . € ” Ust 

us more than it is worth ? 
And, first, without any disrespect to the medic) 


profession, let me say that I have known, and probabjy 
the majority of other people have known, cases whe, 
a man has been despaired of by doctors, and a definis, 
term has been prophesied for his life, and yet that man jy, 
been alive and happy years after he should haye Jy 
in his grave. There is in some people such an incrediy, 
Vigour and resistance of body that they recover from 
to which everyone might reasonably  thiy: 
they must succumb. Again, the decision as to the degree 
of pain which called for euthanasia would be complicate 
to the extreme. For pain is no constant thing; 4) 
same degree of pain will be tolerable to one man and exer. 
Then, tco, the natural closure of deat) 
in the natural course of events, may be a happier conely. 
sion to life than any induced death. No 
advocate killing a man to save him from three month 
pain if it were known that he would finally recoyey, 
Why, then, kill a man who has a week's pain befoy 
him merely because death will come in due course at th 
end of the week? Is he really to be pitied more thay 
the man who has a longer period of suffering before hin 
but will in the long run get better? Does he suffe 
more profoundly ? 


diseases 


ciating to another. 


one would 


Lastly, there is the sinister chance of malpracti 
For the power of death is the most dangerous Weapon 
we can allow to any man, to any body of men. The 
safeguards upon that delegated responsibility would hay 
to be so strict that it would be very rarely that any us 
was made of the power of killing. The 
the judgment, would be a long process. 
the end we should find that we had gained nothing. 

Tine facts seem to be these, then. 
to himself and a burden upon the State, then the Stat 
But 
any attempt to put into practice the powers that th 
It is a matter 
But on no 
pitiable 


observation, 


rx rhaps il 
If anyone is a misery 
is justified in killing him to give everyone peace. 


State possesses would be very dangerous. 
for the conscience of its citizens to decide. 


account, however we are wrung at heart. by 


sights, by wasted lives, by agonies and tragedies, can 
we allow it to be 
take his own life 


right that an individual should privately 
or that of a fellow-man. F. 


OF PHILOSOPHY 


M. Joap 


IN| DEFENCE 


By C. E. 


Te writer of a series of articles om Philosophy has 

come to feel instinctively that some apology ts due 
both to editor and to readers. Space is congested, th 
drive of life grows daily move insistent. and the subject 
Philosophy 


cnervaci- 


is apt to be thought dull and disagreeable. 
moreover, threatened on the one side by the 
ments of science and on the other by the growth of poy- 
chology, has in recent years been thrown very much ou 
the defeasive. 
tionship to life, and that its results are cither untrue, of, 
If by this is meant that 
philosophy does not solve for us the practical problems 
be adinitted. 


If lite be regarded as an art, philosophers are 
£ | 


It is said that philosophy has no rela 
if true, remote from actuality, 
of every-day existence, the charge must 
not ifs 
artists, nor does the study of philosophy confer a know- 
If life be regarded as a chess 


1 


we 


ledge of its technique. 
problem, philosophy does not provide a ready-ma 
solution. 
the study of their works fitted the student for the business 
of life, the claim is largely unfounded. 

That a knowledge of philosophy docs not directly affect 
the business of living, an observation of philosophers will 


In so far as philosophers have claimed that 
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readily prove. The political philosopher is no. better 
cither as a citizen or as a statesnian than his neighbours, 
The metaphysician cannot provide an agreed and demon- 
rably correct answer to the questions, how the universe 
arted, Whether it works mechanically, whether there is 

God, or whether there is such a thing as matter. The 
morals of the ethical philosopher are not noticeably 


qiperior to those of the plain man. In particular he is not 


necessarily remarkable for what is known as the philo- 


sophie temperament, 
ot better tempered than the man in the street. 


and he ts 
He is 
wt as likely to betray ill-temper when he breaks a 
to 


tnowledge of all 


He is not more serene, 


hootlace, or swear when he sits on a pin. A 


the ethical systems that have been 
propounded since man began to moralize will not make 
the philosopher a good man, and thinking will certainly 
t make him a happy one, 


vems to be good reason for supposing that happiness 


On the contrary, there 


aud knowledge are in many ways incompatible, so that 
weare still to-day faced with the choice which the Grecks 
between being a pig and happy, 
This fact 


however, cause distress, since the question whether hap- 


propounded long ago, 
ro] f 


and being Socrates and unhappy. need not, 


niness is the only thing which is desirable is itself a 


shilosophical question, capable of being answered in 
many different ways. 

The result is that when the lecturer on Philosophy is 
faced with the inevitable question, ** What's the good of 
it?” he is reluctantly compelled to admit that, unlike 
pyeho-analysis, which enables you to read the secret 
thoughts of your friends, or literature which provides 
you with suitable topics for intellectual conversation, or 
cence which enables you to ride in a motor-ear, philo- 
sophy has no direct practical value. 

In the second place, it is said that philosophy arrives 

no concrete results. This is a serious charge in an age 
which, being guided in the main by the stomach and 
ocket view of life, demands of whatever is proffered for 


Now, if 


w “the goods ~ is meant a complete set of agreed 


ts approval that it shall deliver “the goods.” 


uswers to all the questions that have puzzled mankind 
nce speculation began, it must be admitted that philo- 


phy has none to deliver. 
iding upon the foundations laid by his predecesser, 


‘ 
1 
; 
t 


most of his energy in destroving the work « 


those who have gone before, disputing their hypotheses 
Many of the 


moreover, disputes about 


nd throwing coubl on the ir conclusions, 


Ispuites ol philosophe rs are, 


hat exactly it is they are disputing about. ITfence 
ses the gibe that a philosopher is like a blind 
an looking in a dark room for a black cat that 
it there, 

But philosophy, after all, is the oldest of the sciences, 
lL we should feel respectful towards the old and rally 


i pas 1 ¢ " . . 
0 their defenee. Tlavine, therefore, frankly stated the 


and pointed out the respects 
n which they are well grounded, let 

; ! 
hilosophy has to make in its defence. 


against philosophy : 


charges 


us see What answer 


In the first place the charge that philosophy arrives 
no definite conclusions, though true in a sense, is true 
mly ina highly Pickwickian one. All the sciences started 
life as philosophy. Astronomy, mathematics, biology 
and physies were 
of the Greeks, and for so long as they remained purely 
So 


ever, as anything definite began to be known about them, 


branches of philosophy in the time 


speculative, they remained philosophy. soon, how- 
philosophy discarded them and they became separate 
sclences in their own right. Philosophy is thus in the 
unfortunate position of a schoolmaster who must inevi- 
Definite 


kioWledge has no place in philosophy, and it is in this 


tably lose his pupils directly they show promise. 


The philosopher, instead of 
i 


r 


superb aloofness from brute fact that men have found 
much of its charm. 

Let us assume for a moment that philosophy is entirely 
inconclusive, and never does and never can increase the 
the Universe. Is vz. 
? If we put philosophy at the very 


! 
as 


stock of our information about 
therefore, valucless 
lowest valuation, and admit the very worst that been 
The 


wish to believe 


said about it, it becomes a kind of game. game is 
that of discovering reasons for what we 
upon instinct ; yet to find these reasons is none the less 
an instinct. It is the instinct of intellectual curiosity, 
and it is an instinct which only philosophy can fully 
satisfy. 

It is in the very inconclusiveness of philosophical 
that Kivery 


about facts comes to an abrupt termination when the 


argument its fascination lies. argument 


facts are known. If vow have an argument with a man 


g 
about the time at which a train leaves London for 
Newcastle, there will always come a stage at which 
someone will fetch the time-table and look it up. When 
this has happened there is no more to be said. Thus 


every argument except a philosophical argument is at the 
merey of the man who knows. The production of fact 
stifles the exercise of intelligence by rendering it unneces- 
Philosophy, which is the only pursuit in which 


( mancipates its 


sary. 
nothing can definitely be known, alone 
followers from factual knowledge. 

It is of the practical influence of philosophy, however, 
that I wish chiefly to speak. Philosophy will take a 
common object and show us that we know much less about 
it than we expected. A chair, for example, which appears 
to common sense to be four wooden legs surmounted by a 
square wooden seat, can be shown by philosophical 
reflection to be an idea in the mind of God, a colony of 
souls, a collection of sense data, a piece of our own psy- 
cholegy or a modification of the absolute. Philosophy 
can give very good reasons for supposing that the chaii 


+ 


is each and all of these things, and, although it cannot 


definitely prove which of them it is, it at least makes il 


quite certain that it is not just a chair. From this point 
of view the value of philosophy lies largely in its uncer- 
tainty. The man who has no acquaintance with philo- 
sophy goes through life imprisoned in the 
the preferences and the habitual beliels ds 


prejudices, 

! v 

rived from the 

society in which he hapyp ns to have been born, and the 

period in which he lives, If he is born in ‘Purke \ he 
ly 


thinks it right to have four wives; if in England only ore. 


If he is born in 300 p.c. he thinks the sun goes round the 
earth; if in A.p. 1900 he takes the contrary view. None 
of the views which he holds are the result of independent 
thought all are the product of convictions which 
having grown up without the consent of his re hh, ai 


merely the reflection of the conventions and prejudices 


of his age. To such a man the world tends to beeone 
dull and obvious. Common objects provoke no 


‘ 1 . 
are contemptuousty rojected. 
} : 


and unfamili if pos ibilitt 


Philosophy, which raises doubts about what has hitherto 
been taken for granted, keeps alive a sense ef wonder 
and restores mystery to the world. By diminishing our 


certainty of what is, it enormously increases the pos- 


Thus it makes life mor 


answers 


sibility of what may be. inte- 
resting not because of the it provides to the 


questions it raises, but because, by the mere process of 
raising such questions, it liberates us from the dominance 


region of emia ipating 


of the actual and opens up to us a 


thought. 


In the second place philosophy confers a certain 
largeness upon the mind, and ultimately upon the 


through the largeness of the objects of its 
knowledge for its 
questions which 


character, 
Taking the 
sphere, it deals with those ultimate 


quest. whole realm of 
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are of the profoundest import for human weal or woe. 
For equipment to grapple with these problems philosophy 
arms itself with the most up-to-date resources of know- 
ledge, including the results achieved by the special 
sciences. The philosopher does not presume to question 
these results; they are true no doubt within their own 
sphere. “ But what,” he asks, “is their import within 
a larger sphere?” “ The biologist,” he 
me this, and this seems to point to one kind of universe. 
The physicist, on the other hand, tells me that, which 
seems to Now, this that 
really contradictory, or do they both yield to some 
deeper interpretation which them both? 
In any event, what is their significance for my answer 
to those questions that have troubled man since thought 


says, “ tells 


suggest another. are and 


reconciles 


began, and which, since they are apparently insoluble, 
will still trouble him when thought ends? (Will it, by 
can it ever end 7) 

Has the universe, for example, any plan or purpose, 
or is it merely a fortuitous concourse of atoms? Is 
mind a fundamental feature of the universe in terms of 
which we are ultimately to interpret the rest, or is it 
a mere accident, an eddy in the primaeval slime, doomed 
ene day to finish its pointless journey with as little 
noise and significance as it began it? Are good and 
evil real and ultimate principles existing independently 
of men, or are they merely the names we give to the 


things of which we happen to approve or to disapprove ? 


the way, or 


Philosophy seeks to study these questions impartially, 
not desiring to arrive at results which are comfortable 
er flattering to human conceit, nor to construct a universe 
which is with human On the 
contrary, it endeavours to maintain a modest attitude 
towards objective fact, and to discover truth without 
fear or 

Those who give time to the study of such impersonal 


comformable wishes. 


favour. 
questions are bound to preserve something of the same 
impartialiiv and freedom in the world of action and 
of fundamental 
tions show us how little is certainly known, the philo- 


emotion. Since a consideration ques- 


sopher is ready to grant the possibility of contrary 
views having as much or as little truth as his own. Thus 
philosophy generates an attitude of tolerance which 


refuses to make the distinetion between right and wrong, 
good and cvil, truth and falsehood, the same as that 
which separates the things done and the views held by 
the sclf from the contrary actions and thoughts of others, 
and holds that, just as it takes all sorts to make a world, 
so docs it take all opinions to make truth. 

Finally, the fact that no agreed answer has vet been 
discovered to the most fundamental questions cannot 
but the honest thinker that all 
hitherto constructed are in some degree false. 


suggest to systems 

Those 
who have no tincture of philosophy are inclined on all 
questions not susceptible of proof to supply the place 
their conjectures into 
The philosopher, on the other hand, will admit 
that even his so-called knowledge is conjectural, and 


of knowledge by converting 


dogmas. 


regard fanaticism, bigotry and dogmatism not only as 
an offence agaist manners, but as a betrayal of the 
truth, It is, 
themselves which philosophy studies, and of the methods 
pursues them, rather than for any sect of 
answers that it propounds, that philosophy is to be 
valued. 
Through the 
the mind itself achieves greatness. It escapes from the 


therefore, for the sake of the questions 


with which it 


ereatness of the universe which it studies 
circle of petty aims and desires which for most of us 
constituts 


the 


the prison of everyday life, and, forgetting 
little clod of 
the self, is elevated into communion with that which 


nervous wants and ailments which is 


is greater than the self. On the practical side thi 
greatness of the mind generates qualities of tolerg 
justice and understanding, in the growth of which 
the chief hope for the world to-day, 


Nee, 
lies 


1" —. or : 
A TIMELY POND 
FPXUHE long rains of the past twelve months have left jy 
their wake more than one curious and suggest; 
. . . . 55 ve 
hint for the * happy gardener ” who is an adept at suckin 
advantage out of any soil or climate. In one Hertfordshiy 
garden a particular low-lying bed became, early in the 
vear, too thoroughly water-logged for any sort of cultiys. 
tion; and though it had previously grown flowers only. } 
It has r , 
lapsed at the very first opportunity to the state of ¢h 
marshes of the Lea valley in which it is situate. How the 


is to-day thick with rushes and some sedges. 


rushes and sedge came into being there is a mystery 
beyond the gardener’s penetration, though, in one form or 
another, the mystery is repeated again and again. Tyo 
years after the War, in a journey from Ypres to Dixmude 
and Pervyse, the walker skirted round pond after round 
pond all fringed with reeds and rushes, as if the country 
had been the haunt of coot and hern for generations, ]; 
the most hopelessly shell-ruined places, which were ay 
archipelago of ponds, frogs were so numerous that they 
drew flocks of wild duck ; and as you stepped with neces- 
sary circumspection, the sound of their dives as they 
plopped from the bank into the water was as continuous as 
had been the sheil fire on a day of battle. 

Such a relapse as this means that we can only keep ovr 
Edens by continual work ; but this human fate has its 
compensations, at least for the gardener; for it also 
means that he can restore some of the charms of wildness 
to any piece of ground he wishes, however sophisticated, 
with little labour. You cannot “expel nature with a 
fork,” but you can improve it with a spade. Some of th: 
Belgian peasants at once began to compose delightfu 
little water-gardens out of the shell holes ; and in imita- 
tion of them, with the help of a hint from the effects ofa 
year of heavy rain, the marshy spot in Hertfordshir 
being permanently transformed into what the weathe 
Water is the eve of seenery ; 
in a garden has more than merely picturesque virtues. | 
is quite ineredibly popular with nearly all the natur 


has made it. 


and a] 


habitants—even birds and mice and bees—as well as wit! 
its proper denizens. 
A garden pond will to some extent stock itself. Animals 
fs and rushes. Less than 
week after the first few spadefuls of soaked earth wer 
removed from the rush patch in the Lea valley garden 
the place was populous with newts. They were thc very 


first newts the gardener had noticed in the locality ; and 


arrive as mysteriously as ree 


though this was doubtless due to the deficieney of li 
was at least curious that the 
The frogs, who 


observation, it neighbours 
became so soon aware of the new home. 
have the best 
Australian Blacks 
there before April comes. 


nose for water—they even surpass tl 
will quite certainly cast their spawn 
Incidentally, how is it that th 
frog is in so close accord with astronomical dates ? It 
March 22nd—when th 
Probably the plant 


which 


standard day for laying is 


calendar says that begins. 
callitriche 


delight to conceal their eggs, 


? | 7 
spring 





for example—in newts esp cially 
will make an appearance it 
The water 


buttercup often comes unasked, and the spontancous 


time to be useful for this secondary purpose. 


arrival of that handsome weed, the water plantain, 1s 


recorded in some of our annals. But the gardener Is no 


more content with native products in his pond than i 
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his beds ; and in these days animals may be purchased 
with little more trouble than plants, though the cata- 
Jogues do not arrive automatically and in multitudes. It 
happened to the writer to call one summer day at the 


Cambridgeshire 
who regards his many varicties of pheasant 
g ; 


house of a famous naturalist-gardener, 
as not less 
proper to the garden than his strange plants. On this day 
1 

he W 
« three thousand  sticklebacks 


as anxiously awaiting the arrival of a consignment of 
surely the strangest 
order ever given by a gardener! But it was a very good 
one. Children are 
jifficult to discover a 
duced to that engaging, ingenious, militant little fish— 
which he usually calls a sticklyback—did not find it an 
A yet more successful adventure in 


not always wrong; and it would be 
child who after once being intro- 


absorbing interest. 
ynd-stocking was made about the same time in an Isle 
of Wight garden. 
were introduced into two ponds, and the species so 


A great number of various dragon flv 
flourished that in ensuing years, when the season came 
round, you could make quite sure of seeing the final 
the most spectacular of 
The 
mail added only 
the 
encircled the pool at a 


emergence of the perfect insect 


all the metamorphoses of our natural history. 


bright 
less to the charm of that 


wings and flashing coat of 


than 
slight 


corner of garden 


the climbing roses that 
remove. 


The “ unearned increment ” of a garden pond is incal- 


It will certainly draw the pied, and may 

nerto crede—draw the ere vy wagtail, one of the loveliest 

Hee we see. Seores of living things come to drink there 
The delightful 


wild American garden, some fiftv miles west of New York, 


insects, birds, mammals. maker of a 


used t 


| to sand a pathway to the edge of his favourite pond 


and with an “ observation tree” in the 


had an ts 
and each morning he would go down, one day 
i little 


adventures of 


‘ . ‘ PraAlp he 
t with a verv interested guest, and trace the 


cks. Then he would reconstruct the 


, —_ . 
cht and early morning, and coulk! be quite sure 


of deciphering from the prints in the sand exactly 
what species of mouse or rat or bird had sone down 
rink. 
The poi d need not be elaborate. A lilv or two and a 
lor two; an island stone or low place where bird and 


, . ’ , 
may drink: a firm eda these 


As for size, 


id made a microcosm of a water garden two feet bv 


essentials. a man of science in Hamp- 


nd found dailv interest in it. Any pond is better 


than no pond for every man or woman or child who has 


( ith r 


s of the vear. 


tech to be vardener or naturalist. It serves at 
It is best perhaps when you can 
ble in it and fish up the dytiscus beetle or watch the 
shinv beetles skid their eccentric Way across the smooth 


toad and 
and in winter, when all 


Sut it is a gay place in spring, when 


d newt come to spawn ; 
it catches the gleam of the daffodil 
sky and can be admired merely for the mirror that it 1s, 


without thought of the life that hides in it or the stems of 


gar len is dead, 


the lilies that will rise from it. 
Wes) es Rs 
The Sepecraror should be on sale at all Railway Book- 
ls and at most newsagents, and, except for a few isolated 
and distant areas, should be available on Friday. 
The Publisher would be grateful if readers would bring 
his notice any instances of difficulty in obtaining the 
at the proper time. 








THE 


PROGRESS IS 


CINEMA 


BEING MADE 


Art its very lowest, the moving picture brings every week both 
happiness and a definite nervous and mental relaxation to 
many millions of jaded human units in our less than ideal 
industrial civilizations. Its social value is great 
plays no small part in broadening the common horizon; its 
ubiquitous Path’ Gazette and travel films alone deserve credit 
for supplying a vicarious experience of contemporary events 


the cinema 


and foreign places which quite certainly is evolving, gradually, 
countless men and women who are “ citizens of the world.” 
But, beyond all this, though the moving picture has affinities 
with the respectable muses, it is a substitute for none of them, 
but one of the phenomena for which our age will be remem- 
bered : a new art born painfully and ingloriously, as no doubt 
the other arts too were born in unremembered days — a new 
art more than we realize, for though it tel!s a story it is not a 
literary form; though it is a pictorial medium it is also a 
these of the theatre 


dramatic one; yet its concerns are not 


and its problems the very opposite of those that confront 
painters. 

Happils progress two excellent 
happened. and I must 
to-day is frequented by men and women in 


late! 


cinema 


hings } ave 
thet i! 


every rank of 


for its 
The public insist 
society and of every degree of culture—has ceased to regard 
the 
recognizes in them a possible vehicle 
It is true that the se 


* pictures solely as a mementary distraction, and 


of unique emotional and 
‘ 


visual beauty. riousness and good taste of 


tardy German films. such as Passion and Desti) did much 
towards making the public begin to discrifninai But at th 
same time producers of films in every country are trying wit! 


The v 


dered the cinema a great service —the 


gradual success io do better. tliant Chariie Chaplin ren- 

great comic actor had 

rendered it many others-—when he very ne made a 

film of The Woman of Paris, at d showed his ce fie not on! 
! 


that film-acting could be made highly significant it that a 








melodrama, in pictures, mij ! ch and digni 
It is to him and to Ernst Lubitsch that we ov he growing 
realization that ifa film, of no matter what type, i bew 
while, it must be entirely dominated by the will of inl 
one man only—the director. <A f is mad 
ingredients, prepared over so large an are 
of time that it must be controlled by that on I . abs 
lutely as an orchestra is by the man with tl vat | 
stars, instead of attempting to allure the public, 1 subor- 
dinate their own personalities to the parts they pl Prick 
it would be ideal if they could remain as anonymous as are tl 
violins and ‘cellos. the drums and hori t | 
orchestras. Failing th ve tain! ‘J t tog 
more than chocolate-box beauty and manly sti 

One of the best tendenck t the moment Is a 
simplification of plot and a greater insistence on ex] 
acting and convineing psychology. Nothing ld hha heen 
simpler than the dignified biography of .tbra/ 
my opinion the best American film of last year though not t1 


most important or useful on Two other melodramas in the 


Woman of Pari 


same manner as The $ Wel jually siniple and 
well acted—The Red Lily and Three Woi whil The 
Marriage Circle, for all tl smooth eflicieney and «cd ite 
satire of that excellent comedy, was totally unprete me 
has at last been established that impossibly sudden conversions, 
forced happy endings, plots that shock common nd 
behaviour bordering on insanity re not, as v I feared 
an integral part of every film Intoxicated wit vn 
technical resources, the cinema some while I < threw tl 

infinite capacity for taking pains’ overboard and tried to 
mesmerize us into empty astonishment at its capacity t 

juggle with time and spact Now it is going soberly back t 

the business of learning to walk | e it I to suy ’ 

distinction. There are half-a-dozen quiet and good American 
films in store for this vear already, marred it Is true by sentt- 
mentalities, errors of judgement, false psychology le nd 
there, but far less than we have learnt to expect nd all 
imbued with a sinceritv, an ordered decency agrecal t 


rimination, DD. W. 


intimate and sensitive stud f Polish refuge ina 


persons of dis« 


derful, an 
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starving, post-War Germany, is one of these. The Salvation 
Hunters another, also in a minor key. Not least, a new 
Jannings film, The Last Man, will most encouragingly demon- 
strate that the Germans. even when they abandon morbid 
subjects, can after all tell a simple and very human picture- 
story with a satisfying happy ending. 

It may well be that other ambitious horrors like the absurd 
Ten Commandments, Dante's Inferno, and Hunchback of Notre 
Dame will follow : not all new films will feel the new influences. 
But even in the spectacular, for which the cinema in capable 
hands is so magically designed, there is improvement. Vast 
sums were spent in making The Thief of Baghdad and Monsicur 
Beaucaire gorgeous, but occasionally they purchased pictorial 
beauty ; the latter was now and then a pageant of gallant and 
turbulent satins, while in the former a desire to rival the visual 
loveliness of the rather unexciting Niebelungs was obvious. In 
The Sea Hawk, soon to be released, there are fewer good things 
and the actors look little enough like Elizabethans : even so, 
there are finely composed scenes of slave-galleys crawling past 
the Mediterranean foreshore which repay one for the rest of 
the costly failure And for once, France rivals the best of 
German and American pageantry with her Miracle of the 
Wolves, an exciting, historically accurate and commendable 
picture with which the new London theatre, The Capitol, in 
the Haymarket, has just opened. There was once a time when 
any animated photography satisfied those who went to the 
pictures, and any shabby hall was good enough to house them. 
To-day, we have both execllent historical spectacles like The 
Miracle of the Wolves, and the more intimate dramas which, 
if they are not the best that we can expect from the cinema, 
ure at least as worthy as the majority of plays filling our 
theatres ; while this magnificent new picture-palace, like the 
older Tivoli in the Strand, with its dignified violet and silver 
colour-scheme, roomy and well-placed seats, and perfect ven- 
tilation indicates not only the new type of patron that exists 
but also the dignity and powers to which this novel but no 
\onger despised art of the cinema is rising. 

Inis Barry. 


ART 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


Tr ean be seen from this exhibition that in the type of work 
produced on the Continent by such painters us Matisse, 
Dufresne, Friez, and Marie Laurencin England can more 
than hold its own with France. Ilow infinitely superior, 
for instance, is the Window (2), by Paul Nash, to” the 
picture by Matisse which occupied a similar position on the 
wall at a recent exhibition of French Art held in the same 
galleries! And although its influence may be traced to 
Mile. Laurencin’s work, yet it must be admitted that Miss 
Winifred Nicholson's painting displays a firmer grasp of 
the painter's craft. Nevertheless, with but few exceptions, 
this exhibition limits itself to a particular type of English 
painting which, while it contains much of interest, gives no 
real guide to the trend of modern art in Britain. To my 
mind, no exhibition can be at all representative of Modern 
British Art whieh does not contain, on the one hand, examples 
ef the work of that group of painters who, like the brothers 
Spencer, Mr. Henry Lamb and Mr. Colin Gill, have assimilated 
all that was best in the pre-Raphaelites ; and, on the other 
hand. works by that other group of painters led by Mr. 
Wyndham-Lewis, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Wadsworth, and Mr. 
Etchells, who experimented so successfully in’ structural 
design and abstract painting. I do not say that the incor- 
poration of these two groups would have made this exhibition 
entirely representative (for there are also a number of inde- 
pendent artists who cannot be labelled), but it would have 
made the exhibition more typically British. 

In this exhibition there are some interesting pictures by 
Miss L. Pearson-Righetti (4), Mr. J. D. Fergusson (9), Miss 
M. Watson-Williams (15), Mr. S. J. Peplee (20), Mr. F. J. 
Porter (22), Mr. Ethelbert White (25), and Mr. David Jones (G0), 
zood sculpture by Mr. Jacob Epstein and Mr. Frank Dobson, 
und some of Mr. W.S. Murray’s fine experiments in stoneware 


pottery. W. McCance. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITop 


INFLUENZA 
| To the Ediior of the Specraror.] 
Sir,- Could you supplement the admirable article on «7 
fluenza ~ with a note as to whether an attack confer na 
temporary immunity—and if so for how long? It seen, ; 
differ from most infectious diseases in the way patig: 
succumb to its infection-—or are these apparent Subsequey 
attacks not the genuine microbe ?— I am, Sir, &c., 
A. 
Dr. Haire writes :—** The question of immunity jp jy, 
fluenza is not yet definitely settled. To begin with, oy 
has a difficult task to distinguish between relapses of 4 
same attack and genuine recurrences. The accepted Opini 
is that an attack of influenza confers Immunity for a gh 
period averaging from three to five months, but that 4 
is followed by a phase of increased susceptibility to 4 
disease. Persons seldom have a genuine second  attge 
during a single epidemic, but if another outbreak occurs pip 
months or a year later, those who suffered in the first epider 
are very likely to be attacked again. Alibuti mentions eas 
of two attacks, which seemed to be quite separate, occuniny 
in a single individual within two months. Another authority 
West, says :—* It seems more likely that an individual ma 
never have influenza at all than that, having had it one 
he should never have it again. Some indeed secm to offy 
so littie resistance that they develop it regularly once 4 
twice a year. Many attempts at prophylactic immm- 
ization against influenza by means of inoculation have been 
made on a very large scale, especially during the epideni 
of 1918-19, but the results are indefinite. The greatest 
successes were Obtained from inoculation with a vaccin 
prepared, not from the influenza bacillus alone, but from 4 
Jarge number of different organisins, including the germ whic! 
vives rise to pneumonia, and a group of bacilli found in cay 
of common * cold, together with the influenza bacillus.” 


*ALL-IN ” INSURANCE 

|To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 
Sin, There seems a general consensus of opinion in favour 
of a consolidation and development of insurance along thi 
lines of an “* All-in National Insurance Policy. Men and 
women of all parties and ranks agree that many great advan 
tages would follow its adoption. The present systems ar 
worked on the principle of the maximum of costs with tl 
minimum of benefits. To reverse this principle means the 
adoption of an * All-in”™” insurance that can be worked on 
lines of efliciency and cconomy. But, however desirable i! 
may be to obtain real security for workers and their families, 
is it possible for the State to afford to do so now? Man 
persons think that the State cannot possibly bear the cost 
They say it is out of the question until trade is better and 
taxes lower. 

I wonder sometimes if citizens know what are the present 
charges on workers, employers, and the State for the present 
actual seale of benefits ! 
No. 1 and 2 can be verified at the Treasury or the various 
Government Departments. 

Table No. 1,--Present cost to the State (Exchequer) : - 


4 


The figures given below in Tables 


(1) Old Age Pensions (over 70) — ..) 628.000.0008 
(2) Unemployment os “s as ~. 18,000,000 
(3) National Health ia oa wre <> 9,000 000 


{55.000 000 
(4) Add State grants for speci il work for the 
workless (Imperial end local) .. _. 25,000,000 


Total we oe ee & . £89,000,000 
Or, if you take (4) and reckon that the Exchequer pays ore: 
half of these grants vou have the following total : 
‘ 
Nos. (1), (2), (3) ee ee ae .. 55,000,000 


(4) One half oo ae - aa .. 12,500,000 


L67,500,00)9 


What is popularly known as the * Broad“ Scheme as 
shown later can be worked on the basis of a total State 
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contribution of about £66.000,000. To say that nothing can 
pe done to increase sickness benefits, or institute 80s. per week 
ensions at sixty-three, or to give immediate relief to present 
v cessit ous widows and orphans. or to add 2s. 6d. per week 
to all present Old-Age Pension rs over seventy, because there 
js no likelihood of the State being able to afford the necessary 
money. is a Wrong conclusion. The State is already paying 
about the same total amount of money. The “* Broad” 
Scheme will not cost the Exchequer any more than the State 
, now paying. 

[ submit Table 2, 
ited by workers, employers, and the State : - 


which gives the amount of money contri- 


£ 
55,000,000 


(1) Unemployment a 7 2 a 
$7,000,000 


(2) Poor Law .. o° 


(3) National Health 30,000,000 

(4) Old Age Pensions ; xn ae 28,000,000 
(5) Workmen's Compe nsation and Em- 

ployers’ Liability < 15,000,000 

(6) State Grants = oe a .. 25,000,000 

Total we eT dz aus .. £200,000,000 


When I published my brochure Parliament had passed 
approval of pensions for necessitous widows and orphans, 
and the then Government contemplated doing something 
for Old Age Pensioners. So I left them out of my scheme. 
Now they can be restored and then we have a real * All-in ” 
National Insurance covering practically all adults over 16. 

Table No. 3 gives the estimated cost of the Broad Scheme 


for the first vear ; 
Per Week. 
Chil- 

£ Women. Men. dren. 
1) Pensions at 63 .. 62,000,000 .. 20 2) 
2) Unemployment 32,000,000 .. 20 30 /- 
3) Sickness, &e. 28,000,000... 20/- 30 /- 
4) Medical, &c... ; i 2,000,000 : 
5) Widows and Orphans — 15,000,000 126 f I. 
(6) Old Age Pensions 35,000,000 12 6 12,6 --- 


12,000,000 
$4,000,000 


(7) Administration 
(Ss Surplus am i 


Total ia . £240,000, 000 


Note that (6) would end in about fourteen years and that 
sim be added to the fund. Further, in the 
period the charge for present necessitous widows and orphans 


about same 


in (5) would terminate. Thus the fund would gain from 
these two Causes, 
The Income could be raised as follows. TI eive round 
hwures : 
{ 
(1) Workers oe oe oe ee oe 62,000,000 
2) State se we ea a a 66,000,000 
3 Employer o« 6g ear ds = 112,000,000 
Total ee o. oe ee £240,000,000 
The bringing in of practically the whole adult working 


population, instead of confining the scheme according to the 


present State systems, means a large increase of income, 
and a financial stability of the most convincing kind. 

It is stated that the Prime Minister has requested the 
Minister of Health to go into this * All-in ” insurance question. 
May I venture to submit to Mr. Neville Chamberlain that 
there is no need to delay promoting a feasible and a workable 
scheme ? 

[have shown that the cost to the State will not exceed the 
present the Employers will welcome 


cost to Mxchequer. 


this new scale of benefits providing more adequately for 
times of misfortune and old age. They are willing to pay 
their share to obtain these definite advantages for their 
workers and families. They know they will get a return 


in less worry and trouble, and in finding that happy and 
contented workers do more and better work. 

The workers were led at the last election to trust the promises 
made in thousands of speeches that early in the new Parlia- 
ment steps should be taken to provide such benefits as to 
give them and their loved ones reasonable security in life. 
There is no easier or quicker way to disappoint an clectorate 
than by delays, doubts, and Parliamentary ea’ canny. The 
best way to peace, prosperity, increased production, happier 
make things for the workers. Let 
Parliament move along these lines of caring for and protecting 
the interest of the makers of the nation’s wealth and greatness, 
and the wonderful. Can our statesmen 


relations, is to right 


response will be 








rise to the greatness of the opportunity. and without delay 

fulfil their promises ? Confidence is receded but nowhere 

more than in keeping faith with the workers. —I am, Sir, &c.. 
T. T. Broan. 


THE EARL OF OXFORD 


[To the Editor of the Spectraror.]| 


Sin, Reading through Siiffs Journal to Stella two days ago 
I came across the following sentence: May 24, 1711. Mr. 


Harley's patent passed this morning: he is now Earl of 
Oxford, Earl Mortimer, and Lord Harley of Wigmore Castle.” 
The next day Swift writes : ** My Lord Oxford can’t yet abide 
and when [ called hin my lord, he 
Tam, Sir, &c., T. We. 


to be called my lord ; 
called me Dr. Thomas Swift.” 


POLITICAL SITUATION IN) EGYPT 


| To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 


THE 


Sir,—It may interest some of the readers of the Spectatcr 
to hear some impressions on the spot of the latest country 
to adopt a modern democratic form of Government. When 
Kgypt was declared to be independent in February, 1922, 
a form of constitution on the most approved lines was pre- 
pared and promulgated, the Council of Ministers being 
responsible to the Senate and House of Deputies, and the 
King acting on the advice of his Ministers. The form of 
election, owing to the mass of the people being illiterate, was 
the indirect method, by which groups of thirty voters elected 
one of their number as an eclector-delegate, who in his turn 
actually did the yoting for the Deputy. These elector-dele- 
gaters were elected for five years. Llow it worked in the first 
election is best illustrated by the experience of an Egyptian 
friend of mine, who is a railway official. On the day of the 
election he went, more for amusement than anything else, 
to see on which list of thirty his name appeared. He 
examined the list prepared by the Provincial Governor 
and found that the only name he knew was that of a coolic 
working at the railway This man he brought to 
the polling station. and told him to vote for him, and voted 


station. 


for himself as well. What was his surprise on the following 


evening to be congratulated on being told that he had been 


elected ** Elector-delegate.” Apparently everyone cise of 
that thirty that had voted had voted for himself. Thus 
most of the clector-delegates returned were small Govern- 


ment officials and clerks, and the Saad-Zaghlul Parliament 
was returned by a great majority. When the 
the Opposition saw that Saad Pasha was in powcr, although 
they had stood for the Opposition party. they mostly repented 


members of 


of theiz sins and went over to the victorious party. and only 


about a dozen stalwarts remained. 
The parliament was opened and the first session was occupied 
in interminable the Constitution 


already in force, and in the meantime the Ministry proceeded 


discussions of and laws 
to eject from their posts all Government officials such as 
Governors of provinces, or sub-Governors, who had not shown 
themselves keen supporters of the party in power, or wore 
known to faveur the Opposition. For instance, one senicr 
Governor, who, acting on the instructions of the 
Ministry, had resisted Saad Pasha’s royal progress of the 
province, and had promoted in 
immediately put on pension. And an assistant 
ant of Police, who had been sent to a distant post as punish- 
ment by the previous Ministry, back and 
promoted over the heads of many seniors to the post of Sub- 


Sarwal 


been consequence, was 


Command- 
was) brought 
Governor of a large province, with the promise of further 
early Unfortunately for the 
Sirdar’s murder caused the fall of the Saad Ministry, and the 
new Ministrv’s first act has becn to put this gentleman on 
pension, All these acts, I may mention, are performed undct 
a clause of the Constitution which says that the King may 


promotion. his prospects, 


put any official on pension that he considers desirable, su 
that there is no appeal. The present Ministry are now busily 
occupied in filling all influential posts with men favourable 
to them, as they have been obliged to dissolve Parliamecen!| 
and order new elections, and are preparing to use all possible 
means to obtain a majority. In order to get over the dilliculty 
of the clector-delegates being elected for five years they have, 
without reference to Parliament, ordered that the voting shall 
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be direct, without the intervention of the clector-delegates, 
and a few wecks from now we shall see what result will be 
obtained by these means. It is impossible to imagine how 
the fellaheen, whose outlook is exactly the same as that cf 
their donkeys and camels, will vote, or what original methods 
will be brought to bear to influence them. The importance 
attached to the transfers ef Governors and police officials 
I am, Sir, &e., 
EGYPprian OrriciaAL. 


is, however, very significant. 


COMMERCIAL ENGLISH 

{To the Editor of the Srecravor.| 
T have long been under the comparatively happy illu- 
sion that commercial English was a passing phase which would 
graduatly disappear as higher standards of education were 


Sir. 


reached. It was only a few days ago when I was glancing 
through a little called Conmercial Practice that I 
realized that at some schools where commercial training is 
given, commercial English with all its familiar horrors is held 
up as being good English. If teaching of this kind is widely 
spread commercial English will not pass ; it will become more 
firmly established until it will be impossible to root it out. 

The little book which I have just mentioned is used at a 
eommercial training school which stands very high in repute, 
and I am sure deservedly so. The book from which I am 
about to quote is—apart from some of the language—an 
admirable exposition of commercial practice. If only it did 
not assert that commercial English is good English there 
would be nothing whatever to complain of. Let me give an 
example of what I mean. The author is talking about the use 
of synonyms in order to avoid the awkward repetition of a 
word. Ile gives as an instance of incorrect writing: “ Your 
order came to hand this morning, and we hope to execute the 
order next week.’ The improved sentence which he suggests 
is: “ Your order came to hand this morning, and we hope to 
effect delivery of the goods next week. (Nole.—In many 
eases it is better to substitute a phrase to avoid repetition, as 
in the above example.)” Surely the obvious improvement of 
the original sentence is simply to write: ‘ Your order came 
to hand this morning. We hope to execute it next week.” 
But unfortunately the author has his own views (which are 
passed on to many hundreds of students every year) about 
the value of synonyms. He says :—- 

“The use of synonyms will emphasise the importance of a larce 
vocabulary. The student must be proficient not merely in the 
substitution of a synonymous word, but also in the selection of 
a phrase to express a similar meaning. Only abundant practice 
will secure proficiency in this and the working of the 
exercises given throughout the book will be particularly valuable, 
as not only willa knowledge of business practice and correspondence 
be acquired, but the student’s knowledge of English generally will 
ako be improved.” 


book 


respect, 


You will see that I did not exaggerate when I said that this 
kind of English is regarded as good English. As though the 
right word somehow ceased to be the right werd when it has 
been used once! Is there any hope of checking this poisonous 
nonsense that a clerk's English has been improved when he 
has learnt to effect delivery of goods instead of simply deliver- 
ing them? Would it not be possible for some firms of high 
standing to state, what is no doubt true, that they do not 
value this false English ; that it does not help their business in 
any way; and that, in fact. it is merely an unhappy conven- 
tiun and has nothing to do with business at ali ?--I am, Sir, &e., 


J. 


THE CHURCH AND POLITICS 
|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

Sin. As chairman of the Industrial Christian Fellowship, 
IT am in a position to assure your readers that your corres- 
pondent “Not a Sccialist™ is mistaken in supposing that the 
1.C.F. is in any way whatever identified with a political 
party. The Executive Committee, which controls the policy 
of L.C.F., consists of men and women of all political parties 
and of some (like myself) who are not party politicians at 
all. 

I heartily echo the advice of your correspondent * to make 
a careful study of the principles advocated by the majority 
of EC.P. speakers specially before workers’ audiences, and 
then judge for themselves,” 


I have heard many such speakers, 


and there is no doubt about the fervency and honest 
appeal for the real application of Christian Principles ; 
political and economic problems. I should be sorry to thing 
that such an appeal identified them with any one politic 
party. No doubt a speaker here and there may reyeaj 
own party complexion—whatever the party may be, But 
my own considerable experience of E.C.F. mectings sine 
clear proof that the general tone taken by the Speakers jg 
very much the same as that of the resolutions promul 
by 250 Bishops at Lambeth in 1920. 

It would hardly be unreasonable to ask our Crities +, 
study literature published by 1.C.F. before they pass judgment 
on us.—I am, Sir, &e., J. A. Licuriezy, 

Bishop's Hostel, Lichfield. 


y of theiy 


gated 


[To the Editor of Lie Specraren.] 

Sir, —I have read with interest (though belatedly) the let 
of Mr. Studdert Kennedy and * I.L.P.” ; and I think candou 
must admit that the Industrial Christian Fellowship evangelis', 
are following the method and therefore the mind of Chris 
He knew He could change the world only by changing ny v's 
hearts. And so His brief years on carth were spent in sowin 
seeds—the seeds of new ideas, which as they sprang up bore 
fruit in a gradually changing outlook on such fundamentg| 
matters as getting and keeping, behaviour to the weak, &¢. 
He plainly said He did not come to lay down new economic 
or social laws. He would not even criticize the existing 
ones. But He knew that the spiritual laws He did lay down 
would bring the others in their train, in the only way they 
could be brought—i.e., by changing man’s attitude towards 
Ilis dear self. 

Can “1.L.P.° claim that those whom he 
nothing further to learn from 
selfishness is still selfishness. 

Even ethically it is by no means generally accepted that 
to live on what you have not personally earned is robbery, 
And for the “ Evangelists” to take their stand ! 
doubtful ground would only militate against the acceptance 
of truths for which men were not ripe even in the days of 
Galilee.— I am, Sir, &¢., C. M. 


represents have 
Christianity ? Collective 


on such 


THE CHURCH ASSEMBLY AND OVERSEAS 
SETTLEMENT 
|To the Editor of the Seecraron.]} 
Sirn,— May I express the hope that if the Church Assembly, 
which meets this week, takes up the question of Overseas 
Settlement it will deal with that matter as it affects English 
people in India ? 

Each year that I was in India the domiciled English and 
Anglo-Indians of the Punjab elected me as their President, 
and as their President I had to look into their problems pretty 
carefully. Many became domiciled for the purpose of working 
under the English Government in India. They got better pay 
than they might have got if they returned in England, whilst 
Government found it cheaper getting men on the spot then 
to get men specially out from England. When they reached 
the age of fifty-five they in many cases, when able to do so, 
returned to England. 

There was, however, not the same need for them to return 
to England in the old days, as their boys brought up in India 
had many openings in Government service. But when the 
Reform Scheme was introduced it was undesirable for them 
any longer to remain in a domiciled position. I had to do with 
seores of young men who had no desire to remain in that 
domiciled position. Government, whilst agreeing that it would 
be best for them to get out of India, did not help them to do 
so, and that led to this result :— 

Young Englishmen, imperfectly educated, beeause England 
took so little interest in their education, are struggling with 
Indians in small subordinate posts to earn their bread and 
butter— they not wanting to remain in India and Indians not 
wanting to have their competition. I have spoken on this 
subject to about 100.000 people in England during the last 
year or two, because I am anxious that it should be realized 
that until England understands her countrymen in India 
racial friction is likely to continue. 

With regard to colonization, young Englishmen in 
have shown much interest in that subject, but when they 


India 
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approached the Dominion authorities for financial help, they, 
ist sympathetic to them in their difliculties, had to tell them 
that they were not able to help them financially. They may 
next apply to the French, or the Germans, or the Russians, 
and England may gain the reputation of being an absent- 
minded nation which, whilst much given to helping other 
countries, has lost the capacity of attending to her own duties. 
perhaps the Church Assembly will take this matter up and 
«ve England from the discredit of leaving her countrymen 
¢randed in India to become derelicts in an Eastern land.—1 
am, Sit, &e., OswaLp YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Church Imperial Club, 75 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


OUR PRISON SYSTEM 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
¢ig.—Having had some experience of prison work, I should 
like to make a few addition to Mr. Malcolm 
Macnaughtan’s sensible article in your paper. I certainly 
A great 


remarks in 


agree as to the eflicacy of a good whipping to boys. 
deal of nonsense is talked about the degrading effect of 
corporal chastisement. I have in my school days been well 
and soundly birched and caned ; I considered the punishment 
just, and it never occurred to me to think myself in any 
sense degraded. Things may have changed for the better 
in the last twenty years, but I have seen boys sent to prison 
for the most trifling offences—one I remember for bathing 
without a costume—and I have seen these boys marching 
round the exercise yard with caps cocked on one side, and 
with the natural dramatic sense of children playing the part 
Surely a good whipping was the proper punish- 


of prisoners. 
to send them to prison was the most 


ment for these boys : 
effective means to make them into criminals. 

One of the most common offences of those admitted to 
prison is drunk and disorderly. 
Irish temperament and a few glasses of beer do not seem to 
if the police, when one of 


A vivacious and frequently 


me to be deserving of prison ; 
these men is making a disturbance, would shut him up in 
the police cell, and in the morning when he was feeling cheap 
and miserable hand him over to his wife, it would, I think, 
have a more deterring influence than a week’s imprisonment 
and would incidentally save the cost of the man’s keep in 
prison and the ratepayers the cost of maintenance of his 
wife and family. One other matter, which I hesitate to 
write about but which is so important that it should be 
discussed, is the not uncommon case of a prostitute being 
sent in for a week’s imprisonment, and discharged at the 
end of the week in a highly contagious condition probably to 
infect others. Surely it should be made possible to keep 
these cases in until the contagious period was over. 

The gencral treatment of prisoners is humane and kindly, 
but I think much more might be done in the prisons to reclaim 
them, by the efforts of visitors who would undertake the 
but this is too large a subject to discuss in a letter. 
G. Hunt, M.D. 


work ; 
—I am, Sir, &e., kK. 


“ST. JOAN” 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrator.] 
Sin.—Now that St. Joan is again before the public, it may 
interest some of your readers to learn more about the reputed 
portrait of the which appears on 


he programme. 


Joan *téte casquée ” 


It is given as a frontispiece to the late Mr. T. Douglas 
Murray's Jeanne d’Arc, but without any evidence as to its 
I saw the original sculptured head in the Musée 
Historique at Orleans last with below 
if warning visitors against the belicf that it represents Joan 
of Are. I have sinee corresponded with the Conservator 
of the museum on the subject. He aflirms that this piece 
of sculpture was found in 1828, during the demolition of the 
Church of St. Eloi at Orleans (not St. Maurice) and is believed 
that 
traces 


history. 


summer, a notice 


to represent one of the Saints whose statues adorned 


church ; also to date from the sixteenth eentury. kk 
the tradition of its connexion with St. Joan to the ignorant 
talk of a e the holds that no 


such portrait, if authentic, could have escaped recognition 


meierge of museum, and he 


for four centuries. It was copied by Dubois for his statue 
of St. Joan, and has thus acquired notoriety. 
We cannot, we know, prove a negative, in accordance with 


the challenge of the author of St. Joan, but the above facts 
should give us pause in accepting his views of its origin. 
I am, Sir, &e., Marcarer M, Krary. 


46 Belsize Square, N.W.38. 


BABIES IN) PUBLIC HOUSES 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sin,—A very nasty gap will have been made in the Children’s 
Act, which some of us look upon as one of the most enlightened 
pieces of legislature of modern times. if the recent ruling of 
a magistrate is allowed to stand. The Act prohibits any 
child under thirteen entering a public house ; the magistrate 
ruled that a baby is not a child in the meaning of the Act, 
as it will not be morally contaminated by its surroundings. 
It is true the baby-in-arms may escape moral contamination 
through its youth, but it is this very youthfulness which will 
make it almost impossible for it to escape physical deterior- 
ation in such a place. Again, the term ‘ babe-in-arms ” 
is a very elastic one, and who is to decide how 
surroundings influence a child ? 
Perhaps if the magistrate in question were asked to allow 


soon early 


a child of his own to spend even an hour in such a place he 
might consider whether the dazzlingly brilliant lights, the 
tobacco-laden air, the used-up atmosphere, and the gencral 
glitter, noise and bustle of the average bar were not likely to 
be highly injurious to a tender babe. For during the first 
year the system is by no means ready to deal with hostile 
microbes which invade the body, the eves are weak, and the 
needs for perfect growth include quiet and fresh air all the 
time. 

But the real crux lies in the question, What will happen if, 
wakened by glare and noise, the child starts to ery ? Obviously 
the publican does not want this to happen; a proportion 
of his customers come primarily with the object of getting 
away from similar noises at home. The mother knows 
this and if the dummy (another present-day curse which 
John Burns once declared should be scheduled as a “ danver- 
ous instrument”) fails, then she uses the powerful soother 
to hand—she gives the child a few sips of intoxicating liquor. 
Kiven the magistrate in question, we 
believe that such a course has no moral results later in life ; 
the evils of child drinking are only too well known to all 
students of social welfare. 

Finally, in all probability, the babe-in-arms is being fed 
in nature’s way. Alcohol taken by the mother flows like 
poison in her veins, so the child imbibes a food which damages 
the growing cells, stunting especially the brain and nerve 
centres which develop so rapidly in the early months. It 
is to be hoped that public opinion will be sufficiently strong to 
enforce a reversion of the ruling, or, if this is not possible, 
a reframing of the Act, so that the most reactionary repre- 
sentative of the law cannot nullify its beneficial intention.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


imagine, can hardly 


HertTid DaAvIEs. 
95 Durham Road, East Finchley, N. 


CRUELTY TO A CIULD 
[To the Editor of the Srecrsxror.| 
The following paragraph appeared in the 


Sir, Times of 


January 28th: 


“During the hearing of acase which came before the magistrates at 
the Warrington Borough Police Court, at the instance of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, it was stated that 
a boy of three and a half years was found by the Society's inspector 
in a place where coal was stored. His body was naked, and his 
hands were tied behind him His back was a of bruises, with 


was badly discoloured. 


and ill-treatment 


Jacerations from a buckle, and his face 
Evidence was given that after shameiul beatin 


e 


the child's hands were tied behind him while the parents went out 
for several hours. The magistrates considered it a shocking case 
of cruelty, and both the man and the woman responsible were 


given the sentence of six months’ lmprisonment, 


mnaxkUnUIN I 
Is it a legal necessity that this little boy be returned to his 
inhuman parents at the close of their inadequate term of 
punishment ? 
If it is possible to reseue the child from the probable recur- 
h brutality, I shall be grateful for information as 


be ta 





renee of 


to what steps may ken 


IIAMILTON. 


Jessie LL, 


120 Wurwick Street, SW. 1. 
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TWO LATIN VERSIONS 

| To the Editor of the Serveravor.]| 
Si,—-I enclose Latin versions of two of the three epitaphs 
which appeared in the Spectator of December 13th, in the 
hope that they may amuse some of your readers. They are 
the result of a friendly competition between myself and my 
eolleague, Mr. 'T. EK. J. Bradshaw :— 


OF A CONTENTED MAN 


Prole pia, sociis, uxore frusbar amanti, 
Jucundis laribus. Sat mihi vita dabsat. 

Nume flores, madidae telluris et aura supersunet 
Mollis, et alta quies. Nil mihi Fata negant. 

©. P. G. 


Uxor amons, comites, fuerant mihi pignora eara, 
Et domus : an vivo quod cuperetur erat ? 

Sunt flores, est alta quies, terraeque madentis 
Jlatitus; an letum quod superaddat habet ? 

2. E.d. 3B. 


OF A DISCONTENTED MAN 
Vitae eolenti delicias mihi 
Crudele letum corripuit, nefas. 

Neenon resurrecturus olim 

Nescio morte frui quicta. 


Vini libenter : nune eareo die. 
Contentus idem morte quiescerem, 
Ni sorte me rursus coactum 
Non dubia vigilare nossem. 
T.E. J.B 
—T am, Sir, &e., Crom VP. 
Northwick Lodge, Marrow-on-the-Hill, 


GoopDEN,. 


WHOLEMEAL AND OTHER BREAD 
}To the Editor of the Srvcrsvor.| 
Sin, With regard to the question of bread, I should like to be 
clear on a point about which there seems to be some confusion, 
Is wholemeal bread the same as stone-ground bread? My 
impression always was that wholemeal was what is commonly 
known as breren bread. and stone-ground was what was known 
before the War as standard bread. Tt would be best described 
asa dirty white. 1 imagine that every baker in the kingdom 
makes wholemeal — i.c., brown bread, for which there is a 
regular though limited demand: and there is therefore no 
object in publishing the names of bakers who make it. Owing 
to various practical considerations — expense, &¢e.— its use is 
never likely to be universal. I understand the great object 
of the present campaign is to get the publie to give up the use 
of pure while bread for that of stone-greund bread, which 
nearly all authorities consider to be vastly more nutritious, 
I believe is another name for it. Perhaps some- 
ene more expert than myself could explain the essential 
difference between the three kinds. 1 can only deseribe their 
difference in appearance. T[ should like to give the name of 
B,J. Randall, 79 The Rideway, as the only baker in Wimbledon 
knoewledec, makes stone-ground bread.—I am, 
Francis TCGiEspon. 


* farmhouse ~ 


who. to ny 
Sir, &c., 


Winb'e for. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcr ror. | 
Your article on = The New Bread” sets one thinking. 
Those of us who can remember the fine men of fifty and sixty 


Sir, 


years ago are often struck by the deterioration in physique 
of the present-day agricultural labourer. 
pow a man of over middie height or of more than medium 
strength. I knew well a man who, in my time, habitually 
carried two sacks of wheat (about 500 Ibs.) strapped together 
from the wagon to the mill; he said it saved time. As a boy 
I was told that the supreme feat of strength used to be for a 
man to stand in a bushel measure, and, unaided, lift a sack 
of wheat on to his own back. 
but I know that it was done, and that men used to meet in 
rivalry to do it. 

In those days there was a mill in every village where there 
was any water: they are all gone now, or if there is one left 
it is merely used for grist purposes, but then the wheat grown 
in the village was mainly ground in the village, and eaten 
in the village too. At harvest the cutting by hand left more 
straws on the ground than the self-binders do, and every 
household turned out its every member for gleaning or leasing. 
After harvest a day was set apart for thrashing the leased 


One seldom sees 


I have never seen this done, 


——: 


corn. Each householder’s lot was thrashed and dre 
separately: it would then be sent to the local mill : 
come back as flour to be baked at home, and as offal for 4 
pig. I have known a family send six bushels of wheat to h 
milled ; this provided bread for many weeks. But the i 
mills killed the small village mills and cultivated the taste rn 
white bread, the self-binders and horse-rakes destroyed th 
leasing, and the deterioration in physique has followed, 

It is remarkable that these fine men of two generations yy, 
had passed through the “hungry “forties” in their youth, and 
as one of them told me, had been accustomed to live for weeks 
on “a lump of barley bread and a wad of swede greens”. 
J am, Sir, &e., 

Southgate House, Devizes. 


and woulj 


LDWARD Cow Arp, 


EPIGRAM COMPETITION 
|To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—An epigram ought to have Attic clearness, and, they. 
fore, mine, which you have honoured by publication, seems t) 
be condemned by the fact that your selectors have misintey. 
preted it. My subject was not aeroplanes, but “ bpog¢. 
casting ~ ; and my point was the contrast between the yehic) 
and its cargo—danee music, * bed-time stories ” and other 
such trifles.—I am, Sir, &ce., Joun E. Heaty, 
17 Pembroke Road, Dublin. 
|Mr. Ifealy’s epigram was as follows :— 
“See Nature, once mysterious, tamed to hear 
Nothings across a thousand leagues of air ; 
And say wherein the modern marvel lies 
The astounding courier or the petty prize.” 
It is certainly more pointed as a reference to wireless. Ep, 
Spectator. | 


POETRY 


EPITAPHS IN| ADVANCE 


liceau WaALrPoLE AND Compron MACKENZIE 


Actor, who this turf may trample, 
seck to follow their example, 

and to standardize your frenzy 

like Ifugh Walpole and Mackenzie, 


JONUN GALSWORTIIY. 
Ash to ash, to earth the earthy 
was not spoken of Galsworthy. 
Like his the soul of 
goes marching on, and on, and on, 


books, Jolin 


It. G. WEetts. 
After having given birth 
to a new heaven and a new earth, 
thinking out new sorts of Ifells 
here lies Mr. IT. G. Wells. 
JAMES JoYceE AND D. H. Lawrewce. 


Lawrence here for ever blames 
Joyee’s reticence, while James 
goes on stating his abhorrence 
ef the prudery of Lawrence. 


BLOOMSBURY AND Maynarpo Kuyne3 
Confident that art and brains 

end with them (and Maynard Keynes), 
the school of Bloomsbury lies here, 
greciing the unseen with a snecr. 


Tur 
Here with Keats and Brooke and Shelley, 
waiting for the last reveiilé, 
lie immortal, and fair 
IIodgson, Yeats, and de ja Mare. 


POETS. 
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BOOKS 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS 

Teurkuoy was one of the best letter-writers in the world ; 
wrote with so vivid an eye and so amiable, appreciative, 
ventle a spirit. It is true that he never troubled to be profound 
pa to tackle abstruse subjects. His mind was not formed for 
speculation and he seems something of an oddity among his 
fellow-Russians. But by the very quickness and spontaneity 
of his comments he kept free from the constriction and 
lecture-habit that shows in all letter-writers who are at all 
metaphysically minded. Shelley’s letters often read _ like 
third-rate tracts; and even with Keats we sometimes lose 
that intimacy of tone which marks a letter out as written 
to one man and to him alone, written, as it were, with your 
friend before you, a free conversation to amuse and inform 
him, not to explain or illuminate yourself. A good letter- 
writer needs to be more of a natural altruist than either 
Keats or Shelley. Still, Techekhoy had common sense enough ; 
there is a masterpiece of a letter written to his brother, 
Alexander, after Alexander had been displaying a Russian 


he 


over-sensitiveness, *“* wounded to the soul” and so forth 
hecause a third brother had not written to him. There 
can never have been a gentler, cleaner reproof; a more 
ficient and good-natured damping to hysteria. Mr. 


" 


Koteliansky and Mr. Philip ‘Tomlinson have made an excellent 
selection from his most important letters, have translated 
some biographical notes and reminiscences, and issue the 
volume as The Life and Letters of Anton Tchekhov (Cassell). 

* * * 


A book of even greater importance is Mr. Aylmer Maude’s 
Tolstoy on Art (Oxford University Press). Mr. Maude has 
collected in this volume everything that Tolstoy wrote on 
any of the arts; the main pieces, of course, are the essays, 
What is Art? and Shakespeare and the Drama. 
is the more exciting and rebellious of the two. 


The second 
It was written 
when Tolstoy was seventy-five ; he confesses in it that when 
he was young he read Shakespeare for the first time with an 
expectation of huge delight—and that he found to his horror, 
with doubts of his literary sanity, that Shakespeare was 
* insignificant and simply bad.” * I long distrusted my judg- 
ment, and to check my conclusions, during fifty years I 
repeatedly set to work to read Shakespeare in all possible 
forms—in Russian, in English, and in German in Schlegel’s 
translation, as I read the 
tragedies, and historical plays, several times over, and I 


was advised to. I comedies, 
invariably experienced the same feelings — repulsion, weariness, 
and bewilderment.” He held his fear, until his 
judgment had become indisputably confirmed in him: then 
he decided ** to show as best I can why I think Shakespeare 
cannot be 


peace in 


admitted to be either a great writer of genius, 
It is important to realize that 
although the vehemence of Tolstoy's accusation, the emphasis 


or even an average one.” 


upon Shakespeare’s faults or incompletenesses comes from 
Tolstoy's own temperament, so antipathetic to Shakespeare's 
lack of moral purpose, yet the actual charges he makes are 
justified ; they but disproportionate criticism. 
Shakespeare is not to be exempted from our judgment ; 
he, as well as others, must 


are keen 
“abide our question”; and it is 
illuminating to have an attack upon him so whole-hearted 
and so sincere, 

* * * 


The week. indeed, is a very notable one in the publication 
of literary history and criticism. There is also Mr. Osbert 
Burdett’s The Beardsley Period (Bodley Head), a beautifully 
urbane and level-headed the The 
Cambridge University Press send a new edition of the Anecdotes 
of Dr. Johnson, by Hester Lynch Piozzi, a book which is to 
Boswell’s biography (if we profane) rather as 
Xenophon’s account of Socrates is to Plato’s. There is a good 
deal to show that the portraits are of the same man; there 
is that retort to the * disrespectful young man, for example : 
“T would advise no man to marry, Sir, who is not likely to 
propagate understanding ” hut Mrs. Piozzi’s is a lighter, 
less responsible kind of book. 


account of *nineties. 


may be 








MOMENT 


A BOOK OF THE 


WILLIAM COBBETT 


[Copyricgut IN THE UnNirep SraTes oF AMERICA BY TUT 
New York Times.] 


The Life of William Cobbett. By G. D. H. 
18s. net.) 


Cole. (Coltins 


To summarize the spirit in which Cobbett faced the world 
and its troubles, and his own personal troubles and losses, one 
could hardly do better than borrow the mould in which 
Dr. Johnson explained to his ewn satisfaction, though not 
perhaps to that of the present age, the character of Milton : 
** Ife was born for whatever is arduous ; difliculties vanished at 
his touch,” and his work as a popular agitator is not the 
greatest in our history “ only because it is not the first.” 
Certainly Cobbett was born for whatever was arduous. He 
was one of those men who sail in tempests down the stream of 
life. He was always attacking somebody or something, always 
passionate in his antagonisms and equally passionate in the 
blaring defence of some controversial stronghold. He boxed 
the whole political compass from reaction to the extremity of 
Radicalism, and with equal vigour and sincerity. But to say 
this is not to say that Cobbett was a mere fighter. Though 
struggle and combat, and the widest and wildest belligerency 
were all his means, his ends were neither personal nor hap- 
hazard. He was one of those who are deeply and sincerely 
anxious to leave the world better than they find it. Indeed, as 
his new biographer, Mr. Cole, says in his admirable Life of the 
great publicist, Cobbett was a kind of human working model of 
John Bull. In his face and figure, in his dress (he generally 
wore a red waistcoat), in his love of horseflesh and riding, and 
in his passionate devotion to the land and the raising of crops, 
he was the boisterous, irascible, kindly John Bull of the comic 
papers. At the same time, he was a very shrewd politician and 
a master of words. Besides his power of style he had a 
devouring appetite for knowledge of all kinds; and that 
knowledge was not flashy or superficial, but often went deep. 
Ife had, besides, a genuine sensitiveness to good literature— a 
sensitiveness which is delightfully shown in the first book he 
ever purchased. The story—one of the best in our literary 
history—is told with great verve and appreciation by Mr. Cole. 
When Cobbett was eleven years of age, as he tells us himself, 
though his newest biographer corrects this in a note “as more 
probably fourteen,” he was engaged in clipping the box- 
edgings and weeding the flower-beds of the garden in the Bishop 
of Winchester’s Castle at Farnham 
He had, he tells us, always a passion for beautiful gardens, 


Cobbett’s native town. 
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and a gardener at the Castle who had just come out of the 
King’s Gardens at Kew gave such a description of them that 
Cobbett instantly determined that he would work in those 
Gardens. 

Throughout his life when Cobbett came to a decision he 
acted at once. There was no pause between sentence and 
execution. Accordingly, next morning, without saying a 
word to anyone, with no clothes except those on his back, with 
only sixpence-halfpenny in his pocket, and arrayed in a blue 
smock-frock with red garters tied under his knees, he started 
for Richmond—a distance of something between twenty-eight 
and thirty miles. It was a long June day, and he had to have 
some food and beer on the road—price threepence in all—with 
the result that when he got to Richmond he had just threepence 
in hand. Poor child, he had somehow, he tells us, lost a 
halfpenny out of his pocket. The threepence he needed for 
his supper. It chanced, however, that when walking through 
Richmond he saw a bookseller’s shop. In the window was a 
little book, and on the outside of it was written ** Tale of a 
Tub. Price 3d.” It was a question whether it should be 
the book or the supper. The book had it, as it always did 
throughout Cobbett’s life when he was faced with similar 


dilemmas. He never sacrificed the spiritual need to the 
material. When he had got his little book, he tells us that he 


was so impatient to read it that he at once got over a gate 
inte a field at the upper corner of Kew Gardens, sat down on 
the shady side of a haystack and began to read. Even the 
King’s Gardens were forgotten for the moment. That is the 
true spirit of a lover of literature. You get the book you 
want at all costs, and when you have got it you tear it open 
and devour it as a wild beast seizes and devours its prey— 
that is, in a passion of appetite. But Cobbett’s comment 
must be given in his own words :— 

““The book was so different from anything that I had ever read 

before ; it was something so new to my mind, that, though | 
could not at all understand some of it, it delighted me beyond 
description ; and it produced what I have always considered a 
sort of birth of intellect.” 
The blue-smocked boy read on without any thought of supper 
till it was too dark to read any more. Then he put the book 
into his pocket, slid down by the side of the stack and slept 
* till the birds in Kew Gardens awaked me in the morning.” 
But even then he went back to his book before he went to the 
Gardens, reading as he walked. Incidentally, he was given a 
job in the garden and some food by the gardener. He tells us 
also that while he swept the grass plot round the foot of the 
Pagoda he was laughed at by three of the young Princes, 
George the Fourth and two of his brothers. 

The actual book became a kind of magic talisman to Cobbett. 
Ife carried it about with him wherever he went. When, how- 
ever, he was twenty years old he lost it in a box which fell 
overboard from a transport in the Bay of Fundy—a loss 
which gave him, he says, greater pain than he had felt at the 
losing of thousands of pounds. The story is not only told 
with extraordinary charm in the American Gardener, but it 
is a key to opening certain features of Cobbett’s mind in action. 
One of the most remarkable things about him is his style,and 
it is hardly possible to doubt that in this matter of style he 
derived a great deal of inspiration from Swift's book, one of 
the greatest in the world. It is impossible to think that so 
young a boy could have been attracted by the matter of that 
strange story, full of terror and darkness and of the laughter 
that affrights, disturbs and mystifies. To an English farm 
lad with no knowledge of theological controversy and still 
less of satire the book must have been entirely incompre- 
hensible. Gulliver's Travels can, of course, be read by anyone 
with delight purely for the story. The little people and the 
big people and the horse-people and the crazy people are all 
food for children. The Tale of a Tub, though it gives a 
poignant thrill to the scholar, has no such innocent appeal. 
Yet to a man with a feeling for words and their management 
such as Cobbett had it was attractive enough. But, besides 
the mere words, there was in Swift's hard, combative pride 
and bitterness something which must subconsciously have 
found an echo in Cobbett’s soul. Cobbett was a much happier 
man than Swift—a much more kindly one, and one much 
more quickly and happily touched by human emotion. 
Again, Cobbett had none of the sex degeneracy which marked 
Swift. Still, below all these differences it would seem as if 


Cobbett’s spirit had mined its way into that vault of savage 


indignation from which Swift drew the inspiration Which 
lacerated his heart—the sacva indignatio which he chose : 
the key-word of his epitaph. 

When his intellectual voice had gained its full tone, and its 
master had learnt the way to make it carry furthest, 
capable of influencing all who could read Shakespeare and 
the Bible. For those who did not share the English temper. 
ment, in which common sense and imagination, emotion and 
the practical view of life are so incongruously yet , 
potently joined, Cobbett’s voice remained unheard. His 
process of thought was a closed book to the men of the 
Celtic and of the Latin type of mind. The men who listened 
to Lamartine would have had no use for Cobbett. The men 
whose minds were beaten out and annealed on Cobbett's 
anvil would have found nothing but flummery in the dis. 
courses of the great Frenchman. 

The story of Cobbett’s courtship shows him to have been 4 
man of feeling in the best sense. He became engaged to his 
wife while he was a soldier in Canada. She was the daughter 
of a sergeant in the Artillery and he an Infantryman. They 
resolved to be married when they got back to England ; put 
the girl sailed first. Cobbett entrusted her with £150—the whole 
of his savings, for, in spite of low pay and hard conditions, he 
had contrived to save that amount. He told her that she 
was, as it were, to prepare herself for her marriage by getting 
what education she could, but, above all, she was not to be 
afraid of spending the money which he had given her in keeping 
herself rather than in doing hard service. When after about 
two years’ separation the lover discovered her, though not 
without some difficulty, he found her working as a general 
scrvant in a very hard place. The first thing she did was to 
put into his hands the £150 untouched. Consider what such 
devotion must have meant! She had had the full right to 
ease the hardness of her life, and it must have been very hard ; 
but not by one penny was the talent which she had laid in her 
napkin reduced. And she did this, not out of fear, like the 
man in the parable, but out of a devotion of which Cobbett 
had every right to be intensely proud. She certainly had her 
reward. Cobbett loved her and honoured her greatly, 
though, apparently, she took no part whatever in his political 
and literary life. 

Mr. Cole seems to assume that she had not mind enough to 
share his views. It seems to me, however, by no means 
impossible that she found that Cobbett was not a person you 
could live with if you differed from him politically in the slightest 
degree. Therefore the only safe thing was to have no view: 
on subjects over which he claimed an intellectual empire. 
Dr. Johnson, it may be remembered, when describing the 
limits to female education, invoked the theological bogey. 
A man might find that he differed from his wife on the Arian 
Controversy ! The wives of husbands who are fierce theo- 
logians or positive politicians had better avert their minds 
from such subjects if they desire peace and comfort. To 
differ from Cobbett on a question like Paper Money, or the 
Franchise, or (at an earlier stage of his life), Dissent 
from the doctrines of the Church of England, meant war 
without quarter. 

In spite, however, of Cobbett’s amazing fire as an agitator, 
the man had in him a very pleasant social side. That is proved 
by the easy way in which he made friends in all classes. He 
could dine with Mr. Windham to meet Pitt and Canning and, 
as he said, be served by footmen in gorgeous liveries, and then 
do himself justice in the tap-room of a village public-house. 
Evena man like Lord Eldon, when Cobbett was at high war with 
the Government, and indeed in prison, was willing to do him 
an act of courtesy. Speaking generally, he does not seem to 
have been anathema even to those whom he attacked so 
fiercely. The fact is, he firmly established on the public mind 
the sense that he was an honest man; therefore, nobody at 
the bottom of his heart wanted to ruin him, though, no 
doubt, all his enemies wanted to knock him down just as he 
wanted to serve them in a similar way. There was not, 
however, the extremity of class hatred either in him or his 
opponents. 

Cobbett will never be reckoned among the greatest of 
Englishmen, but there will always be a place for him in out 
annals. Of that I have no doubt, and he will be unques- 
tionably helped to keep that place by Mr. Cole's biography. 


it was 


J. Sr. Lor STrRACcHEY. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CANCER 
and Remedial Diet. By H. Reinheimer. (Grevett and 
—_ , 119 Ewell Road, Surbiton, 2s. 6d. net.) 


quar world in small, the body of man, lives under a Social 

(ontract of great beauty and efficiency. It embraces millions 

of individuals, each with a function and life of his own, but 

each surrendering something of his liberty, and working for 
the rest of the community to earn his wages. Every cell both 
gives and receives, protects and is protected. This tranquil 
and perfect org: nization is termed symbiosis, living together in 
harmony. A lichen is a simpler example of symbiosis : it is 
actually two plants which cannot live apart : each provides the 
other with certain necessities of existence, and they help each 
other along without enmity or disagreement. The body of man 
isa universe of cells, living independence upon each other, and 
capable, in their sum of extremely varied actions precisely 
pecause the division of labour is well organized and the 
separate tasks are so loyally performed. 

But what a catastrophe happens in that universe when a few 
cells determine to luxuriate upon the work of their fellows ; to 
live high, to take no exercise, to perform none of the tasks that 
are demanded of them! It would be different if they had 
come from outside : they would have been known for enemies, 
and the resources of the community would have been massed 
to attack them. But they are citizens of the body, though 
they are traitors and vampires ; and the leucocytes, the soldiery 
of the blood, seem to accept them as friends and good workers. 
They live indulgently and viciously, drain the blood of its 
resources and starve out the other cells, multiply and spread 
with the rapidity of so many degenerates. They have 
duties to occupy them ; they can devote their time to preying 
upon the other cells, and working only for the ruin of the body, 
and, in the end, their own ruin, too. 

Such is the rebellion of cancer ; and if we could find out what 
conditions make the cancer cells break their allegiance, break 
the Social Contract of the body, we should know how to prevent 
cancer, though we should not necessarily know how to cure it. 
But the problem is difficult. What causes the cells to change 
themselves from decent working people —or craftsmen, we might 
almost call them—into libertines and parasites ? It is a com- 
plete reversal of behaviour. There are certainly planis and 
animals that live in a fastening 
upon other plants and animals and sucking out their strength 
and their life without reciprocating the benefits they receive. 
There are also unsocial organisms, plants, for example, which 
exhaust and poison the soil so that nothing can thrive in their 
Such organisms may be accused of indulgence and 

selfishness ; they may be called, as Mr. Reinheimer insists on 
calling them, downright evil. But it is a different case when 
an organism suddenly becomes parasitic and predatory, 
having previously been meritoriously and helpfully symbiotic. 
There must be something to account for the reversal. 

The hypothesis of Mr. Reinheimer may be briefly 
marized, The standards of virtue and vice in the universe 
depend, he thinks, upon those two antitheses, symbiosis and 
parasitism. It is definitely immoral and ruinous, through the 
whole of nature, for an organism to be parasitic. The degrce of 
virtue is the degree in which an organism * gets on” with the 
universe, living by helping the rest of creation. And if a man 
himself becomes parasitic, if he indulges himself with food, 
lives idly and luxuriously, takes more than he gives. then he is 
encouraging his cells to revolt and become parasitic upon 
himself. At one and the same time he maltreats them by 
forbidding them their natural play of individuality, their 
natural functions, and he pampers them by making the attain- 
ment of nourishment and satisfaction too casy. By far the 
commonest cause of carly senility and death is over-eating, and 
the eating of wrong kinds of food. Excessive drinking of 
intoxicants can do much harm, but it has never been a quarter 
as baneful as over-eating. A man who indulges himself is 
engaged in destroying that perfect balance of activities which 
it took millions of years to reach ; he is making every part of 
his body revert to the time when each cell was a separate and 
unco-ordinated appetite. Is it a wonder, then, if some part of 
his body which has been taught to make claims for an easy 
and indolent life finds out at last that it can live without trouble 

It is possible, even so, that a 
is necessary to induce it finally 


no 


similar offensive indolence, 


company. 


sum- 


if it rebels from its allegiance ? 
definite irritation or poisoning 





but 


to forget its duty and set up as a brigand upon the body 
if it had not been already degencrate temptation would have 
come in vain. 

Mr. Reinheimer expands and applies his theory in another 
way ; and here it would probably be better if he had recorded 


more concrete observations. It may be true that scientific 
experiments are at best a check upon theory, a confirmation 
of the truths of thought. But they are very helpful, they are 
indispensable, indeed, in showing us where thought has 
escaped its own notice in going wrong, in preventing the waste 
of theorizing. We could wish to see much more research in 
detail to confirm or disprove Mr. Reinheimer’s theory of 
“ infeeding.”” An additional and very grave encouragement to 
the cells to take up anti-social habits is meat-eating, he thinks. 
One of the marks of the true parasite is that it feeds upon 
substances which have already been built up, complicated, 
and organized into a close similarity with its own bodily fabrics. 
When man eats flesh, Mr. Reinheimer assures us, he is taking 
into him food which contains the nutriment his body needs but 
contains it already in its final form—that chain of processes 
by which we turn vegetarian substance into flesh, as plants 
build up organic matter from minerals, is abused or is never 
called into use at all. The most profitable, healthy, and, in 
the chain of universal symbiosis, the most moral form of eating 
* cross-feeding * ; plants that live on plants, animals that 
live on animals, are monsters and parasites. For a man to live 
on flesh induces either complete degeneracy or a danger of the 
malignant degeneracy of parts of his body. 

But if we allow most of Mr. Reinheimer’s premisses there is 
still room for him to have argued amiss in this particular. 
And the question at issue would be the old one—whether man 
does not make, in himself, a fourth kingdom. Even if we were 
to admit that all carnivorous animals were lower in dignity and 
in the scale of morality than vegetarian animals (a question- 
able tenet, surely) it is possible to believe that the blood and 
tissue of mankind has differentiated itself so far from animal 
blood and tissue that the process of digestion is indeed one of 
creation ; and to affirm that the fact that we can eat, with 
moral impunity, the flesh of animals is one of the privileges 
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and signs of our manhood. So the book of Genesis instructs 
us; and it would seem probable in itself. 

Nevertheless, it would be well if the sympathy of all research- 
workers could be gained for Mr. Reinheimer’s book, for much 
that he writes is obviously true and illuminating. His style is 
of the lively, ferocious kind so prevalent among vegetarians : 
he is indignant with the medical profession on the whole, with 
nuthorities on cancer in especial; and he quite naturally 
complains that his views have not met the attention they 
deserve. He has been advancing his theories for fourteen 
years ; in that time he has seen many of them win acceptance, 
and the credit for their discovery go to others. If we cxcept as 
dubious his condemnation of all meat-cating, we can approve 
of all his remarks upon diet : they are sensible and often pro- 
found. And it is good to observe, in our specialized age, a man 
who is capable of making a synthesis of details and attempts to 
elucidate the root causes of disease. We are now working free 
from the nineteenth century’s obsession with symptoms. We 
have rediscovered the sanity of the old physicians who based 
their diagnosis and remedies upon diacrce—aot so much diet as 
the whole habit of life. With our vast accumulation of 
empirical knowledge we can look forward hopefully to the time 


when the major part of medicine will be, not palliation of 


disease, but the regimen of health in body and spirit. Mr. 
Reinheimer is one of the forerunners of that age. 


AN IRISH JUDGE AND 


GENERAL 


The Grece of My Pilgrimege : Rendom Reminiscences. Pv 
the Rt. Hon. Sir John Ross, Bt. (Arnold. 18s.) 

Annzls of an Active Life. By General the Rt. Hon. Sir Nevil 
Macready, G.C.M.G., &e. 2 Vols. (Hutchinson. 42s.) 


AN ENGLISH 


IIure are two books, one of which is almost entirely about 
Ireland, and in both the Irish interest predominates. Sir 
John Ross in his extended career achieved many remarkable 
things, but none more noteworthy than the writing of these 
memoirs without a bitter word. Yet he was throughout life 
un active politician and, where politics entered, a fierce 
partisan. General Macready justly prides himself on having 
kept clear of political associations, but he has not escaped 
bitterness ; he has not much good to say of anyone in Ireland, 
and some at least of his judgments have undue asperiiy. 
That is nothing to be wondered at, for he had a difficult and 
thankless job to do there at two bad moments. just before the 
War and just before the establishment of the Free State. 
But the contrast helps one to value Sir John Ross's always 
good-humoured humour. 

This very successful man —for he became Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and was the last to earn the considerable retiring 
emoluments of that oflice —began life without any advantage, 
except that of being born in Derry. Read his book and you 
will understand that for a Derry man there are no impossi- 
bilities cxcept to change his politics. Derry Presbyterian 
though he was, the cloquence of a Roman Catholic lawyer 
directed his choice of a profession ; he burned to make such a 
speech as he had heard in the courts from Mr. Palles, Q.C., 
later Chief Baron, and by this book’s testimony, one of 
the greatest lawyers of his age. Nobody ever called Sir John 
Ross that, but his judicial career was probably unique. In 
1896 he became Land Judge in Ireland, and nearly one-fifth 
of the country was in his court. “ The accumulations of 
more than half-a-century ~ were gathered there. In about 
fifteen year: Sir John Ross cleared off the lot : but during that 
period no man dare lift a finger against his bidding on any of 
this fifth of Ireland or he went to prison for contempt of court 

at the judge’s pleasure. He was absolute in his immense 
bailiwick. And even in the roughest times people knew and 
said that he was giving fair play. One very eminent Irishman, : 
JIlome Ruler, said that in his opinion the ideal government 
for Ireland would be a dictatorship and for dictator he weuld 
pick Sir John Ross. 

At all events, so far as the legal profession is concerned and 
the Unionist section of Ireland, Sir John has made himself the 
Jonah Barrington of his day. Hlalf-a-century’s gossip and 
jokes and politics are preserved here. Ilere is an estimate 
about two great judges :—- 


* Vitzcibbon always approached a ease from the ethical side— 


—$__ 
which party had the merits—and thereupon he applied his 
ingenuity to drag the law to the side of natural justice, 

on the other hand, fought for upholding rigidly the settled prineip| 
of law; these he thought the Court of Appeel was bound to mg 
tain, no matter how grievously their logical application presseq = 
individuals in special cases.” a 


aMazing 
Holmes. 


And here is one story, out of hundreds. He had reconciled 
a woman tenant of his with a neighbour, and avoided litigation . 
both blessed him fervently and at his entreaty they maq 
friends, and both blessed him again; but his tenant added — 

” ‘And my cnly sorrow iz you have decide in favour of a hel] 
sarpint like that ’-— pointing to her opponent.” 

IIe has a heap, too, of pleasant reminiscence about Trinity. 
where as he justly believes he knew a great generation. 
Salmon, Tyrrell, Mahaffy, Palmer, and a whole group of others, 
Tyrrell, the scholar, would be glad to find himself remem. 
bered as * having a genius for the interpretation of Shakes. 
peare.”’ One reader at least is thankful to Sir John for reea). 
ling Tyrrell’s marvellous version in rhyming Latin of thp 
* Song of the Shirt ” ; but he does not quote the best verse 
of all, about the * garments clinging like cerements.” Hor 
is how Tyrrell goes on :— 

* Undam stillantes 
Irremeabilem : 
Statis ? amantes 
Tollite amabilem.” 
Was there ever anything happier than that Virgilian echo of 
irremeabilem 2? But this is a book one could talk about for g 
week. 

It is not easy to turn from such genial company to General 
Macready’s acerbities: and the positive contributions that 
he has made to our knowledge of an ugly period are already 
so widely known that they need not be set out here. His book 
is a document ; and if he felt bitterness at the time he was 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, he did not let it affect his 
action. But for pleasure, his readers should turn to his 
memoirs of the European War, to his judgments of his com- 
rades— and earlier still, to the reminiscences of his father, the 
great actor-—-who forbade his second wife and her child (the 
future general) ever to set foot in a theatre. Yet as he lay 
dying, unable to read, his solace was to go through the whole 
of Hamlet in memory. 

The pleasantest part of what is controversial in Sir Nevil’s 
autobiography deals with his handling of labour troubles and 
police troubles in England. The worst thing a soldier can do 
is to succeed in a semi-political job, for then he will be put on 
to the next that turns up, and nothing is so risky to reputation, 
Anyone having to face such a task will do well to make his 
Annals a handbook ; for nobody has come through so many 
such ordeals as General Macready ; and if a true account were 
made of the things which he prevented from happening, there 
would be a much bigger balance to his credit than most peopl 


guess—or than these memoirs claim, 


BOSW ELL’S 


Letters of James Boswell. 
Brewster Tinker. (Oxford : 
36s.) 


LETTERS 


Collected and edited by Chauncey 


at the Clarendon Press. 2 vols 


Proressor Tinker deserves the praise and thanks of all 
Yeaders of Boswell for publishing this large collection of 
letters. The book contains nearly four hundred letters ; about 
one hundred had not been printed before, and a large number 
of the most intimate (those written to the Rey. William 
Temple) were strangely mutilated and interpolated in Richard 
Bentley's edition. The revelation of Boswell in these letters 
may not be wholly pleasant, but Professor Tinker was right to 
give the collection intact ; for we have now an_ indispensable 
complement to the Boswell of the Life. The Boswell of the 
Letters is something very different from the 
(as Gray unkindly called him) of the Paoli dialogues and from 
the fluttering, admiring, on-his-best-behaviour Boswell of thie 
Life and Tour. We have now a figure drawn in darker but 
truer shades, a self-revelation compared by Professor Tinker, 
not unjustly, with the Rousseau of the Confessions. 

The importance of Boswell as a figure in our literary histor) 
will now hardly be questioned. If (as Mr. Lytton Strachey has 
hinted) the Eloges of Fontenelle are the models for subsequent 
French biography and created a tradition of neatness, irony 
urbanity, orderliness, compactness ; Boswell is the creator of 


“ green coose ” 
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However good you consider the 
Port you are now drinking, 
you will do well to put it to the 
test of direct comparison with 
others. Maybe you will then find 
there is something you like better— 
and not necessarily a more expen- 
sive wine. 


Findlater’s make it easy for you to 
carry outthis test. Fora guineaonly 
they will send you a case containing 
a bottle of each of their five most 
popular Ports, of varying characters 
and prices. It will be strange if 
among these you do not find the one 
Port that suits your taste. 


Findlater’s Ports are oblainable from all 
wine merchants throughout the world. 
Complele’ Price List on application. 


The Sample Case illustrated con- 
tains a bottle of each of five 
much favoured Ports, viz.:— 
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the more diffuse, more intimate, more exacting English 
biography. As always, the French cadre can be filled by com- 
petent intelligence ; the English demands genius. Boswell was 
a biographer of genius ; he has given his formidable friend far 
wider fame than Johnson’s own works would have secured him 
in our times. With a few exceptions, Johnson’s works have 
kept his memory far less alive than his talk — and that talk lives 
in the pages of Boswell only. 

There is no doubt of Boswell's biographical genius then ; but 
what of his character ? He has been called a fool and a syco- 
phant, a lackey to Parnassus. His letters show that he has 
been misinterpreted to some extent. Boswell was an unhappy 
man. He was excessively vain ; he was a drunkard ; he was 
coarsely and abominably unchaste. But he knew his faults and 
struggled earnestly against them, though with lamentable 
relapses. The secret of his devotion to Johnson was that the 
intimacy not only gratified Boswell’s vanity and love for dis- 
tinguished company, but gave him a strong moral support he 
lacked. Johnson made him ashamed of his grosser faults, yet 
while condemning them did not treat’ Boswell with the con- 
temptuous incomprehension of the old Laird of Auchinleck. 
What with vices ill-suppressed, money troubles, family cares 
melancholy religious doubts, a father’s hardness, the uncon- 
geniality of his profession, poor Boswell’s life was anything but 
happy. Yet he must have possessed charm in company and 
eertainly had the gift of adaptability. He is a Rousseauite when 
he writes to Rousseau, a Johnsonian when he writes to Johnson ; 
enly when he is confessing himself to Temple does he assert 
himself, and then the openness of his confession calls for indul 
yenee. The letter to Isabella de Zuylen is an odd mixture of 
eonecit, impudence and sprightliness ; it is certainly the most 
attractive letter Boswell ever wrote. And it contains sound 
sense :— 

* Believe me, God does not intend that we should have much 
pleasure in this world. But he has been kind enough to place us 
so that we attain to a pleasing serenity, what one of our poets calls, 
‘The soul's calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy.’ To be thus is, 
truly, to follow nature. They who seek for exquisite joy were 
always deceived. If they obtain it, it is but for a moment.” 

That “ pleasing serenity *’ was a state poor Boswell seldom 
er never attained. He was not intellectually and morally 
self-supporting ; solitude was unbearable to him; take him 
from London or Edinburgh, deprive him of the pleasures and 
stimulus of good company, and he pined, grew lethargic, fell 
into drunkenness and worse to escape his boredom. He was 
a Scotch Sir Andrew Aguecheek ; and unconsciously quotes 
in paraphrase that worthy’s expressions when writing to 
Wilkes :— 

* | have the most inconstant mind in the world. At times TI can 
hardly help believing myself a man of considerable parts; but, 
at other times, 1 insensibly fall into a state little better than that of 
a blockhead.” 

Ilis vanity, if preposterous, was naif. After relating to 
Temple a series of ridiculous and base adventures and mis- 
adventures in love, Boswell adds, once more in Sir Andrew's 
vein: * What a fellow amI!* He was, in fact, rather happy 
to pose as a gay debauchee to his respectable clerical friend ; 
but then in the next letter we find him truly repentant :— 

** Every instance of our doing those things we ought not to have 
done, and leaving undone those things we ought to have done, is 
attended with more or less of what is truly remorse. I am an 
unhappy man.” 

And thus Boswell passed his life, erring and boasting of his 
errors, then deeply repenting, forming good resolutions for the 
future, and erring once more. He was scarcely a good husband, 
and his wife’s death brought him more remorse than is pleasant 
to contemplate ; but he was a kind ard generous father and 


spent almost two-thirds of his net income on the care and 
education of his children. But through all his errors and 


misfortunes and ill-directed ambitions he held to the great 
literary task he had set himself. That gigantie Life of Samuel 
Johnson, L.L.D., was the real work of his existence ; it occupied 
his thoughts ceaselessly, and these letters show how ungrudgingly 
he laboured at it. Posterity has not scorned that devoted 
Jabour ; for wherever English literature is studied Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson is read and honoured. His vices may be 
deplored, his vanities and foibles—such as the appearance at 
the Shakespeare Festival in Corsican dress with the words 
*“ Corsican Boswell * in his hat—may appear ridiculous ; but 


that one solid achievement cannot be disabled or destroyed. 
Moreover, we can plead for Boswell that his plan of a trip 49 


the Hebrides and the subsequent publications of Johnson 
himself prepared an English audience for the deli 
Waverley Novels. 

One of the best and most final things said about Boswel 
is preserved on the blank sheet of a letter in the Bodleian 
is thought to have been written by his kinsman. 7 
Erskine :— 


and 
ghts of the 


David 


‘ — snc 
“ Boswell had genius, but wanted ballast to counteract his wi 


He preferred being a Show man to keeping a Shop of his own,” im, 

But he was a “ Show man” of genius, and some of that 

genius may be found in these letters as well as in the immortal 

Life. 
THE MARK OF THE FIRKIN 

The London Spy. By Ned Ward. Limited editicn, The 


Casanova Society. 25s.) 

Ovr parents read the moralists, Swift and Voltaire, in eXpur- 
gated editions. |More modern taste seems to be reverting ty 
the vintage of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, The 
London Spy may stimulate that reversion. * Antiquarians.” 
says the Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1857, * haye 
already agreed to overlook the coarseness of Ward's language 
and the distortions of his far-fetched conceits, and regard his 
London Spy as in many respects a trustworthy memorial of 
London localities and London manners at the close of the 
seventeenth century.” 

If that is so, antiquarians must have very impervious noses, 
Ned Ward is an excellent example of the quick-witted 
publican, whose shrewd, quick, and irreverent mind records 
everything and sympathizes with nothing. His observation 
of contemporary life and the crisp way in which he finds an 
epithet or simile for each of the myriad pictures caught by 
his finch-like eyes are truly amazing. Hogarth, by con- 
parison, is a myopic old dog. Nothing, however, that Ward 
sees can raise pity in his heart. Even when, in the company 
of the night-watch, he finds a babe in a wicker basket. deserted 
in some dark passage, all he is moved to is another string of his 
interminable conceits and quips which glint from his wit like 
the light flashing from the glittering plate glass of a saloon 
bar swingdoor. 

Though nothing can be said in praise of his prose style— 
it has too bumping a rhythm, as though spouted to an accom- 
paniment of tankards on oak—his vocabulary is rich and 
crusted with originality. Words to him are like oysters 
delectable morsels, and good company for honest brew, the 
one enhancing the flavour of the other. In this he was a 
creature of his age, for the sorriest news-hack in those days 
had no use for a salacious titbit unless it could be dressed with 
a sauce of elaborate Latinisms, and served up with all the 
prunings from the pedants’ bush of mediaeval scholarship. 
There are innumerable words and references in this book which 
all for a glossary and notes. What is a 
instance ? Is it an apple or a nut? 
get the words “ snush”’ and * prehemence ” ? 


** Booncriton ” for 
And whence does he 


At times our hearty publican can be very nimble, as in his 
description of the Frenchmen to be seen at the Royal Exchange, 
** who talk more with their Heads and Hands, than with their 
Tongues ; who commonly Speak first, and Think afterwards ; 
step a Minuet as they Walk, and sit as Graceful on an 
Exchange-Bench as if in a great Saddle ; their Bodies always 
Dance to their Tongues, and are so great lovers of Action, 
that they were ready to wound every Pillar with their Canes, 
as they pass’d by, either in Ters, Cart, or Sacoon.” 

Every page of his book tempts one to quotations, though 
the morsels most frequently contain streaks that are unprint- 
able outside the minutes of an antiquarian society's mecting. 
Ned Ward was a wily and cunning brute, a ** knowing sort ” 
whose loudness and coarseness over-rode all finer strains; 
one in whose company * An Aristotle's but an Ass.” 








A years subscription to the Srvcraror, costing only 30s., 


makes an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum the 
paper will be forwarded to any address in the world. Apply 
Manager, the Srecrxror, 13° York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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WASTED 


STORIES. 


By EDWARD ANTON. 





WAS chatting with a very well-known Editor the 
Ieee morning when he suddenly pulled open a drawer 
his desk, fished out a manuscript, and tossed it over to 
. “Read that,” he commanded, ‘“ and tell me what 
vott think of it.” 

‘Tread it attentively. It was a perfect gem of a story; 
here was a touch of the real story-telling genius in it. 
Wut, alas! it was hopelessly crude in the style of its 
elling; inartistic sentences with a well-worn cliché in 
sImost every other line. I told him so. 

"“T agree,” he said. “I like the story so well that I 
a almost minded to re-write it for the fellow. But if 
[once start doing that I don’t know where I should stop. 

“I get dozens of MSS. like that,” he continued, 
stories that are fresh, and new, and arresting, but quite 
enusable owing to the faulty style. Why don’t these 
ieginners take the trouble to learn ow to write? Most 
of them seem to have plenty of good ideas—but good 
ideas are not enough—they must be presented properly.” 

All of which tallies with what I have so strongly and 
«» frequently insisted upon in the Spectator. A writer 
must learn the technique of the profession before he can 
hope to make good. 

With such a magnificently-staffed training centre as 
the London School of Journalism in existence there is no 
excuse for raw amateurism. If a young fellow has 
ideas” and really wants to write acceptable stuff, it is 


the easiest thing in the world for him to become equipped. 


He will be placed under the personal tutorship of an 


experienced journalist or story-writer—not a mere 
theorist, but one who has proved himself by success—and 
will work progressively and surely until he has rid him- 
elf of the faults which handicap every beginner. He 
will acquire a knowledge of construction, narrative, 


lialogue, description and style that could not otherwise 
‘ome to him save by years of disappointment and 
ejection. 

[can well understand the frame of mind in which the 
wpeful young writer, fired by an idea for a story or 


article, sits down and scribbles away in the belief that 


the plot or the idea is all that is necessary. I remember 


the ttme when I made the same mistake—and there was 


no London School of Journalism to help me then. I 
had to peg on, more or less blindly, and discover by pain- 


ful experience where the trouble lay. It would have 


saved me years of disappointment had I been able to 
place myself under somebody like Mr. Max Pemberton, 


nd, knowing this, I strongly urge every aspirant to send 


Mr. Pemberton a short specimen of his work for 


riticism and an opinion as to * possibilities.” 
In every profession one must “learn the ropes,” and 


ournalism demands it as much as any profession. The 


d 


young fellow who writes and is frequently rejected 1s 


pt to exclaim that the editorial door is barred to the 


wcomer, whereas the ve ry reverse 1s the case. New 
niers are wanted—welcomed; but they must write 


printably, 


I do not suppose there is a man in the Kingdom who 
I rame ” and the needs of 


vs more about the “ writing g: 
itors than Mr. Pemberton. Journalist, novelist, play- 
right, and editor himself—and still in the forefront of 

profession—his experience and counsel make him the 
ide for the beginner, as so many have proved. 


e records of the London School of Journalism are 


lull of evidence of the conscientious thoroughness, the 


‘actical nature, and the successful results of his 





_ Correspondence instruction has never been carried to a 
- gher pitch of excellence than at the London School of 
lism. Each individual student gets the same 
tof personal instruction and is helped to the fullest 
Xtent necessary by the instruction. I have seen 


examples of “correspondence school” criticism which 
amounted to a line or two; but the London School of 
Journalism devotes pages of individual criticism and sug- 
gestion to the work of its students. That is real instruc- 
tion, and that is why the students of the School so 
invariably “ make good.” 

rhe following letters, typical of scores received every 
week at the School, demonstrate very forcibly the excel- 
lent results of Mr. Max Pemberton’s teaching :— 

“IT now write for three papers constantly—three or four 
articles each month in each—and that keeps me quite busy. /n 
eight months I have been paid for between 50 and 60 articles.” 

FT 391/51. 

“T have quite a connection now with various papers, including 
the IVestminster Gazette, Daily News and Evening News. Th 
Daily Mail has taken more of my articles than any other, more 
than a hundred and twenty since I took your Course, mostly on 
the magazine page! ” ST 242/30. 


“T am very pleased to be able to inform you that I have 
recently secured a yery good position on the staff of the ‘— : 
There were a great many applications for this post, but thanks 
to your recommendation, and my L.S.J. Certificate, I was fortu- 
nate enough to be selected. . . . 1 owe my success to yout 
criticisms, which were always helpful, kindly and absorbing.” 

JT 237/30. 

“Thanks very much for the Courier. I did not hope to succeed 
on the third Lesson, but I owe you a debt of gratitude for your 
kindness no less than for your help.” FT 592/32. 


“The very first thing you advised me to submit was accepted.” 


KT 636/42. 


“Your advertisements frequently stress the ‘personal touch,’ 
and I rather doubted the possibility of your getting this over in 
a correspondence course. But you certainly have succeeded. . . 
Since writing the above I have discovered that the Star hav« 
accepted and published my short article on ‘———’ This is 
largely due to your alteration. Jn any case, an acceptance during 
the first Lesson is a splendid start, and | thank you for your 
assistance,” FT 711/62. 


“Vou will be clad to hear that I have succeeded in placing a 
serics of articles with the ]}’oman's Pictorial. ‘Vhe first of these 
was rejected by several unappreciative Editors about a year ag 
I re-wrote it immediately after | received the corrections for my 
first Lesson—it was accepted straight away.” KT 617/111. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MAX 
PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, PREE-LANCI 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROS! 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented whe: 
desirable by personal interviews. ‘The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelist 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publicgtions of the day. The School gives not onl 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises 
students in the disposal of their work 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 


Interviews will be arrai 
PATRONS: 
The Rt. lon. the VISCOUNT BURNHA 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVERBROORK, 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDE.L! 


The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL. 


SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt 

SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCII, M.A., 1 » 
SIR CHARLES STARMER. 

SIR ERNEST HODDER-WILLIANS, | (), 
CECIL HARMSWORTH, Es: 


‘I 
NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq 


The Prospectus of the Sel 
P ‘onte hein made to 
application being made t 
The Prospectus Department. 
The London School of Journalism. 
J10 Great Russell Street. W.C. 1. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


DIPLOMATIC PORTRAITS. By W. P. Cresson. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. London: G. Allen & Unwin. 1s. net.) 


Tux policy enjoined by such a theory as the Monroe Doctrine 
cannot remain static for over a hundred years. Some South 
Americans proclaim the death of Monroismo, hoping that 
they speak the truth. Others, and we think wiser people, 
believe in its necessary development while they disagree 
about the lines on which it will benefit the world. Dr. Cresson 
who, since he served as a diplomat in Russia, has made 
himself an authority on the Holy Alliance, now gives a series 
of “ portraits’ of ten of the protagonists in international 
politics through the years that led up to President Monroe’s 
message of 1823. The Emperor Alexander plainly interests 
him most of all. Of John Quincy Adams he writes with some 
amusing irony as well as admiration. Napoleon, Castlereagh, 
Metternich, Talleyrand and Chateaubriand are among others 
portrayed. With smaller figures such as Gentz we have the 
pegs on which a consecutive history is hung and the 
** Doctrine ” is shown to have been an inevitable result of 
the Alliance. The author needs all his ingenuity to make 
this form successful, to compose separate pictures of col- 
Jaborators, particularly Adams and Monroe, without repceti- 
tions or apparent gaps. It is the history of a period that we 
especially need to study now, and though Dr. Cresson makes 
no direct comparisons between the Napoleonic Wars and 
the last Great War, nor between the Holy Alliance and the 
League of Nations, it is quite plain that many analogies 
are constantly present in his mind. The story also impresses 
another truth—namely, that although we and the United 
States may differ and even squabble together, yet in big 
events the Atlantic becomes narrower than the seas between 
Great Britain and the rest of Europe ; the members of the 
family understand each other and think alike. 
ON THE ROAD WITH WELLINGTON : 
War Commissary 


A. L. F. Schaumann. 
Ludovici. 


the Diary of a 
in the Peninsular Campaign. By 
Edited and Translated by Anthony M. 
(Heinemann. 23s.) 

Ir the civilian reader had to decide, the Commissary would 
always have been appointed chronicler of past military cam- 
paigns. Neither Froissart nor the Bayeux tapestries tell us 
how Edward III. fed his army at Poitiers and Crécy, or 
whether William the Conqueror brought stores as well as 
troops across the Channel. Moreover, the Commissary was, 
and had the point of view of,a civilian in uniform. He accom- 
panied the troops wherever they went and shared their un- 
speakable discomfort, starvation and cold, but when the 
fighting came he was left an eye-witness. So Adolph Schau- 
mann, who helped to feed and clothe Wellington’s army, saw 
the war from 1808 to 1813 with the eyes of a good-natured, 
unimaginative little business man. His life was a frantic one. 
As soon as the army halted he had to find food for thousands 
of exhausted men when to all appearances there was no food 
anywhere. Whole herds of cattle and stores of grain had to 
be hastily commandecred from unwilling peasants, killed and 
distributed in a couple of hours. Everybody gave him 
different orders and blamed him if anything went wrong, but 
no one gave him a thought in time of danger. He marched 
everywhere with the army and saw nearly every battle. His 
diary is detailed and long and not all of it is interesting, but 
he could tell a tale very well when he had the material, as he 
had, for instance, in Sir John Moore's terrible retreat to 
Corunna, 


CANCER OF EMPIRE. 
Son. 2s. 6d.) 
Mr. Wii11AmM Bo.itno published the greater number of the 
short essays of which this little pamphlet is composed in the 
Outlook ; but now in pamphlet form he has added a good 
deal of opinion to his valuable facts. He draws a terrible 
picture of the six hundred thousand over-crowded people 
who exist in Glasgow—a people needing, on the official 
local municipal estimate, fifty-seven thousand houses before 
they are housed even according to the comparatively low 
Scottish standard. Mr. Bolitho’s picture is terrible, but he 
does not exaggerate. When you first walk through the 
streets of Glasgow you may think that he docs: but if you 
go behind the streets into the back courts, use your imagi- 
nation, and consiuer that the “sick persons and young 


By William Bolitho. (G. P. Putnam's 


——— 


children * of the Litany live under the conditions that yoy 
see, then you will realize that the Glasgow dilemma and th 
Glasgow tragedy are not less great than he represents then, 
Conservatives will be very glad that these articles first i 
peared in a Unionist organ. The party has too long pals 
its eyes away from the contemplation of such things : ang 
Unionists do not heed, what wonder that in the great centres 
of population it is to Labour men turn. Those who knoy 
the industrial areas of England—arge stretches of county 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire and South Wales—will Tealizg 
that in a sense Glasgow's is not the greatest, though jt 
is the most spectacular, civic tragedy of our days. They 
are districts where the foetid and decaying conditions of Gly, 
gow (on which Mr. Bolitho is so rightly eloquent) exist jy 
patches that altogether make up an even worse Aggregate 
than that. of Glasgow. 


COMEDY AND CONSCIENCE AFTER THE RESTOor. 
ATION. By Joseph Wood Krutch, Ph.D. (Columbia Up 
and Humphrey Miltord. 12s. 6d. net.) 

AMERICA’S diagnosis of the Restoration fever comes late 

but explores fresh ground. Dr. Krutch describes the progres 

of critical theory in the seventeenth century and its attitud 
towards the morality of the theatre, shows that Jeremy 

Collier's attack instead of being a spontancous generatipy 

followed tardily the general stream of feeling, and shared with 

that stream the responsibility for the sentimental comedic 
of Steele. The author carries his learning lightly and reseryes 
for an appendix his valuable bibliographies of seventeenth 
century critical theory and the Collier controversy. Although 
but lately printed, the volume was completed in 1920 and 
deserves an honourable place among the studies produced by 
the revived interest in Restoration literature. 

REJUVENATION. By Norman Haire, 
and Unwin. 7s, 6d. net.) 

Dr. Norman Harre is the chief English authority upon 

experiments in rejuvenation, and in this book he surveys the 

work of Steinach, Voronoff, and others, and gives details 
of his own cases. There has been much misrepresentation 
of the subject in the popular Press, and probably not one 

Englishman in a thousand has any knowledge of the theory 

of rejuvenation or of the methods employed. ‘ Only the 

minority of workers,’ Dr. Haire reminds us, * transplant 
glands at all. Professor Eugen Sieinach. of Vienna, is the 
most important authority in this field, and his researches 

have nothing to do with the transplantation of the glands o/ 

monkeys or of any other animals into human beings.” After 

a very fair and complete summary of case-histories, he 

concludes that operations fcr rejuvenation are often useful 

and never harmful. 


and jf 


Ch.M., M.B. (Alen 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 

DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE 

AND COMPANIONAGE FOR 1925. Edited by Arthu 

G. M. Hesilrige. (Dean and Son. 75s. net.) 
Tur ever admirable Debrett is in its two hundred and twelfth 
year. Although containing nearly 8,500 pages it is but 4 
baby Pantagrucl beside some of the Gargantuan reference 
books on our table. And its compactness is not obtained at 
the expense of too flimsy paper or overcrowded printing 
The preface is always readable, and this year the editet 
beguiles us with some extracts from an eld book of punning 
doggerel on the mottoes of noble families, and dissertate 
sympathetically on the pronunciation of names and title 
He instances “ Hervey-Bathurst ’ as apparently  withou! 
pitfall and yet spoken “ Irvie-Batters.”” The actual tas 
of editing is never without its unexpected humours, and We 
are told of an officer in Nigeria who, after laboriously checking 
his proof, failed to return it to Debrett because the white ant 
had completely devoured (in print) the whole of his numero’ 
family ! 
THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER AND DIGEST, 

1924-25. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Cnariry in its financial sense is not one of the Christiat 
virtues; it is a bounden duty. But charity, thoughtless) 
applied, may very well be one of the deadly sins, and it ® 
certainly an effective form of misanthropy. Most of us cai 


do no better than entrust our contributions to the experient 
and resources of such institutions as the Charity Organizau® 7 
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his is the first complete history of the Italian struggle 
for unity from 1815 to 1918. With bibliographical notes 
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Society. However, those who wish to act independently 
should first consult this classified register of London charities. 
Although untrustworthy institutions are excluded, the book 
must be used with thought. A few reputable societies, quite 
unwisely, do not supply details of their income and expendi- 
ture; many overlap and cause congestion in their special 
fields ; some, with excellent intentions, unwittingly encourage 
pauperism and mendicancy, and -are therefore economically 
unsound. While this wastage of effort is deplorable, the 
Charities Register provokes the consoling thought that there 
exists a remedy for almost every kind of misfortune, and it is 
itself the pharmacopoeia that indicates and shows how to 
apply those remedies. 

THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, 1925. 

Washbourne, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tue year-book of the Roman Catholic community in Great 
Britain contains over eight hundred pages of conveniently 
tabulated information, including a directory of English-speak- 
ing priests in all parts of the world. The editor bewails the 
difliculty of obtaining trustworthy statistics and estimates the 
Roman Catholic population of England and Wales at 2,030,855, 
a figure that does not upset the average of previous vears. 


(Burns, Oates and 


THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEAR-BOOK, 1925. 
Edited by Agnes Herbert. (A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 
An indispensable handbook for journalists, containing 


information on a wide range of subjects, from copyright to 
press-photography. The list of requirements of British and 
American periodicals could well be more exhaustive, and 
young journalists, especially, should supplement it by studying 
the actual publications. 


SECOND COMPETITION 





THE EDITOR OFFERS A PRIZE OF £5 FOR 
EPITAPH IN NOT MORE THAN 


AN 
SIX LINES OF 


VERSE OR SIXTY WORDS OF PROSE ON 
**AUSTRALOPITHECUS AFRICANUS,” THE SO- 


CALLED APE-MAN. 





Reapers who have not followed recent news with close 
attention will perhaps be glad of a short elucidation. Pro- 
fessor Raymond Dart, of Johannesburg, has discovered the 
fossil skull of an ape which was very much more intelligent 
and very much nearer to man than any surviving species. 
It walked upright and carried its head erect, not pushed 
forward as in the gorilla and the chimpanzee. Probably 
it had already learned to make extensive use of its hands 
and arms; it had not the long receding forehead of the 
anthropoids, nor their ridged and prominent eyebrows ; its 
lower jaw was human in shape and size. It seems that it 
was not able to talk; but there can be no doubt that it 
possessed much greater powers of reasoning and memory 
than the apes. This Taungs Man, or Australopithecus Afri- 
canus, as Professor Dart has named it, is half way between 
man and ape and deserves that often misapplied title, ape- 
man. The solitary individual of the race who now takes 
his place in history died before maturity : he still possessed 
his milk teeth, but even so his brain was only a trifle smaller 
than that of the most exceptional gorilla. It is the epitaph 
of this individual that the Editor would like to see written ; 
but if anyone should prefer to write an epitaph upon the 
whole race of ape-man he will be within the rules of the 
competition, 
RULES. 

1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, March 6th- 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 255 of this issue. 

3. The name and eddress (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the toot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted, 

6. Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


———, 


FICTION 


AN ESCAPE INTO REALITY 


~ 


Miss Tiverton Goes Out. By the Author of The Hous, 
Made With Hands, (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Grass Spinster. By Cecil Champain Lowis, (Cape, 


73. Od. net.) 


Miss Tiverton Goes Out is a novel of great beauty and insigh, 
It is a pity that the author chooses to remain anonymoy 
for it rather chills our compliments when we have no meap; 
of knowing to whom we are addressing them. Still, let us cop. 
fess that it is a novel to be grateful for. It contains a quality 
rare enough in novels, an essential goodness. Disordere 
goodness is a painful thing ; a gush of kindliness in a noyy 
is apt to make the reader suddenly self-conscious and bring 
him round to believing that art has no connexion at all wit) 
morality. Those gushes of kindliness are continually turning 
reviewers into cynics. Even Mr. Galsworthy drives us ty 
exclaim: ‘ But you don’t know how horrid people are! 
You haven't a conception of absolute blank tragedy, unrelieyed 
by small nobilities of soul!’ But the author of Miss Tiverton 
Goes Out is never hampered in her judgments by her charity, 
She sees everything, it seems, and still remains infinitely 
well-disposed. The result is that she writes excellently ig 
detail, and excellently in the whole ; and her novel leayes us 
with a sense of satisfaction and delight. 

Juliet Simpson’s mother was the great granddaughter of 
an earl, her father was a speculative builder, and the family 
—there are four children—are surrounded with an atmosphere 
of incompetent snobbism from their cradles. Their mother 
believes that they are all, somehow, of a superior breed; 
and she and her husband combine, with exactly too much 
ostentation (if it may be so phrased), to keep up the pretence 
that they are aristocrats. When Juliet goes to her first school 
—they are all brought up rather at random—the car is sent 
to bring her home ; they are dressed too elegantly for decent 
taste ; and, above all, it is that insistence upon their social 
standing that exiles them from the class to which they wish 
to belong. One daughter, Olive, rebels by committing 
herself to the bourgeoisie ; she is too honest to bear these 
continual shams, and she runs off with the local dentist. 
Juliet, the youngest, rebels, too ; but in a more complicated 
fashion. 

She has always been the least considered of the family; 
for she is not a very explicit or obtrusive child. But she has 
compared with her own rather blatant surroundings the 
quietness and self-assurance of the household next door. 
It consists mainly of a housekeeper, a black cat, 
and old Miss Tiverton. There are trees in the garden; 
the house itself is old; Miss Tiverton is unapproachable. 
Juliet, confined to her own dreams, makes the Grange an 
imaginative symbol of the perfect taste and the contact 
with reality which her parents lack—the more so since her 
father has a cause of enmity with Miss Tiverton. Several 
causes, indeed: the cat keeps him awake at night, or so he 
imagines ; it is stuck-up of Miss Tiverton to pay no attention 
to the Simpsons ; and she keeps from him land upon which 
he wishes to build. 

The rest of the tale is devoted to the flowering of Juliet, 
her ever-widening vision and honesty. And in the end she 
achieves that contact with reality which has always been 
her aim—and not through a love affair, as any less sensitive 
novelist would have insisted, or not finally through that. 
The end, indeed, is the most thoughtful and genuine part of 
the whole novel; it is a perfect elucidation. 

The Grass Spinster, in a more robust way, is an excellent 
book, too. The theme is almost parallel to that of Miss 
Stella Benson's last novel. <A girl goes to Burma to marry 
an Englishman, and finds him away on a punitive expedition 
from which he cannot return for at least four months. She 
has never been desperately in love with him, and she examines 
herself with some severity while he is away. She decides 
not to marry him and writes to tell him so. But the letter 
follows him about from village to village, and even after he 
has received it he has no time to read it until he is sick and 

wounded and lost in the mountain forests—till everything 


is already as black and hopeless as it could be. 
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(1923-1925). By “© ICONOCLAST.” 
3/6 

A critical survey of Mr. MacDonald’s stewardship 

during his year of ‘office, and a comple mentary volume 


to the author's * The Man of To-Morrow.” (Eighth 
thousand: new and checper edition. 3/6.) 


MARGARE T BONDFIELD 
By MARY AGNES HAMILTON. 3/6 
“4 vivid impression of an interesting life.” 
—The Times. 


“4 remarkable biography, as vivid in style as the 
personality of its subject. "—W eckly Westminster. 


> 


AFTER LENIN By MICHAEL 
FARBMAN. 7/6 


“4 book which should be read by everyone.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


“Farbman first and the field nowhere.”’—Spectator. 
“ Packed with knowledge.’—Natior. 


¢ SOCIAL STRUGGLES AND 
SOCIALIST FORERUNNERS 
By M. BEER. 6/- 


Volume II of this important five-volume work. The 
translation is by H. J. Stenning. 


“Tho subject is immense, but has been compressed 
with considerable skill.’—Nation. 


€ CONTEMPORARY CRITIC- 
ISM OF LITERATURE. By 
ORLO WILLIAMS. 7/6 


“One must hasten to congratulate him on having 
written a book of essays that is really conceived as a 
book.” —S pectator. 

“This admirable résumée.’—The Times. 


€ SOME CON’ TEMPORARY 


DRAMATISTS. By GRAHAM 
SUTTON. 7/6 
“Written with the zest that marks the natural play- 
goer. . . . The study of Mr. Ervine is particularly 
enjoyable.”—The Times. 
“Tempts the intelligent person to support the rare 
breed of intelligent managers.’’—Punch. 


€ THE ‘‘ROADMAKER” 
SERIES. 


Nine new volumes ready shortly. 4/6 each. Write 
for detailed prospectus. 


“ The series is one to be bought by all lovers of books 
and men.”’—Weekly Westminster. 


GQ WHAT IS SPIRITUALISM ? 
By Dr. CHARLES HAYWARD. 1/- 
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The narrative of his blundering journey through these 
forests, gradually getting farther and farther from his base, 
stagecring along on improvised crutches, is vividly and beauti- 
fully told. But, indeed, the descriptions are all good ; the 
psychology of natives and Europeans is well observed. 
In especial it is an ingenious device, excellently managed, 
to change from the thoughts and experiences of one character 
to those of another, showing by their inter-relation the chasm 
of egotism that separates every man from his neighbour. 

The tangle is straightencd out and we are Ieft with the 
prospect of a wise happiness for the two chief characters. 
Mr. Lowis is less epigrammatic than Miss Benson, less volatile 
and intoxicating, but his novel is of a much wider, a much 
more general truth than hers. It is probably, on the whole, 
a better book. 


THE EDUCATION OF ANTHONY DARE. 
Marshall. (Collins. 7s, 6d. net.) 

There are many things to be said in criticism of Mr. Mar- 
shall’'s new novel. In the first place, it is some time, according 
to the annals of fiction, since the first volume of this story 
appeared, so that the placing of the characters presents some 
difficulty to the constant novel reader. In the second, the 
incidents of this section of the hero’s life, although, doubt- 
less, a necessary part of his growth, are not particularly 
interesting, nor is the character drawing very well carried out. 
And yet with all this Mr. Marshall contrives to carry on his 
reader's attention from page to page, so that the reader, in 
spite of himself, must finish the book. ‘Tony is built up with 
minute touches into so convincing a whole that the boy is 
much more living than most of one’s own acquaintances. 
The present writer is convinced that he will open the next 
volume with considerable distaste, but that the art of the 
author will be sufficient to overcome his reluctance, so that 
once more he will perforce be obliged to finish the book. 


By Archibald 


HUNGER OF THE SEA. 
6d. net.) 

Miss Mannin gives her readers an interesting account of 
the romance of a fisherman's life as it affects himself and 
his townbred wife. The book opens with a forcible description 
of the unattractive Mary Simley and her sudden surrender 
to the romantic young fisherman, Jan Anderson, with his 
dark eyes and his attractive personality. After this arresting 
beginning Miss Mannin contrives to make the interest cumu- 
lative through the story of Mary’s and Jan’s very uncomfort- 
able married life, during which Jan longs for beauty while 
Mary hungers for the sights and gaiecty of the town. Through 
it all the romance of the sea makes its full appeal both to the 
readers and the characters of the story. The novel is ably 
constructed and develops harmoniously from the first to the 
last chapter and Miss Mannin may be congratulated on a 
fine piece of work. ‘The book is one of Messrs. Jarrold’s 
* Jay “ series and the format of the volume is excellent. 


By Ethel E. Mannin. (Jarrolds, 





=. 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Crowded Street. By Winifred Holtby. (John Lane. 
Ts. 6d. net.) The heroine of this novel exclaims towards the 
end of the volume, ** Why does not somebody write a book 
about someone to whom nothing happens, like me?” This, 
indeed, is the keynote of the story, for Muriel Hammond, with 
all her longings to play an active part, remains only a spectator 
of life. The scene of the book is set in Yorkshire, and contains 
much careful observation and pleasant writing. 


The Next Corner. By Dudley Carew. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. 
net.) Is concerned with the inconveniences which arise when 
father and son fall in love with the same woman. The story 
contains a series of those irritating events of which most people 
have so many in their own lives that they will not wish for 
more in fiction. The level of tragedy with its purging of 
emotion is never reached, or even attempted. 


Th> Desert of Dreams. By Mrs. Frances Everard. 
(Ilutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) —-The reader who does not object 
to being frankly transported to filmland will be amused 
by The Desert of Dreams, in which the most astounding 
adventures follow one after the other. Incidentally the 
story contains a very attractive account of the tourist 
arrangements of the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique. 
These are apparently quite first-rate. 

Th2 Reckless Lady. By Sir Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson. 


7s. 6d. net.)-—This attempt to cast an all-inclusive light over 
modern life shows sad traces of its original creation in serial 


form. Livery conceivable aspect of every burning question 
of the hour is touched on, though no solutions are offered ; 
there are two heroines, neither of them noticeably reckless. 


The book might serve to deaden the pains of travel and will 
furnish copious subjects for general conversation in families. 


— 

Sailors’ Wives. By Warner Fabian. (Stanley Pay 
7s. 6d. net.)—The “ sailors * of the title are no mariners, |), 
American husbands who venture out into a world of varie; 
interests leaving their womenfolk at home in peril of ey), 
and varied degrees of flirtation. The story of a rather Uns, 
ally interesting flapper who lives among sailors’ wiye; ; 
told in brisk Americanese, and, though it overstresses 4 
importance of sex in life, is full of acute observation pe 
interest. ie 

Golden Ballast. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutching, 
7s. 6d. net.)—Not anything like the famous Blue Lagoon, jy 
a very ordinary and not particularly exciting yarn about go 
ingots discovered in an unlikely place. 

Mrs. Harter. By E. M. Delafield. (Hutchinson, 7, 4) 
net.)—All the characters in this picture of life in an Engi 
country-town are cleverly drawn, and provide a sincere ay 
lively background for the main story of an exceptional womey, 
tragedy. Mrs. Harter is the type of strong silent woman y 
whom we usually become aware only through bald newspape 
reports of divorces and murder trials. Her personality \ 
drawn here with skill, sympathetically but not sentimental) 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


EUROPEAN DEBTS 


By ARTHUR W. KIDDY 

Tue reassembling of Parliament is not usually regard 
as a “bull” point on the Stock Exchange. Heate( 
and often acrimonious discussions upon matters wit} 
which the nations is concerned often have a disturbing 
effect upon financial and business activities. In Februan 
however, the City always looks to the assembling o 
Parliament with more than ordinary interest, because s 
much of Parliamentary activity is then centred wy 
questions of finance. The Budget itself does not usuall 
come until after Easter, but long before then we get; 
pretty good inkling of the position through the Estimate 
of Expenditure. In fact, as I have so frequently point; 
out in this column, it is upon these Estimates that publi 
interest should really centre, because it is in them 


get evidence of whether the Government is reall 
endeavouring to economize or not. When once t! 
Estimates have been passed it is not much geo 
to protest against the failure to reduce _ taxatio 
because when Parliament has _ sanctioned — certai 
outlays it follows that the wherewithal must } 


found, and a Budget equilibrium established at : 
costs. I suggest, therefore, that the first real tes 
of Mr. Winston Churchill's courage in his position o 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be found in the ney 
Estimates, which will show what cuts he has been ab 
to enforce in Civil Service outlays, where the marg 
for reduction is a great one. 


TInrer-ALiiep Deprs. 


It is not only with the National finances themselves 
however, that the present Parliament will be concerned 
for it seems likely that ere long the general subject ¢ 
inter-Allied debts will come up for discussion. On th 
whole, Mr. Churchill's Note to France mects with t) 
City’s approval, though at the same time it is felt tha 
the British Government has now gone to the extrem 
limits in the matter of generosity to its debtors. Th 
problem of inter-Allied debts has always been viewe 
in financial circles in what may be termed a commoi 
sense light. In one sense, of course, the obligations ¢ 
the European belligerents—including ourselves — to thi 
United States, and those of our Allies to ourselves, a! 
unchallengeable. At the time when the debts wer 
incurred there was the clear undertaking to make repay: 
ment in due course. Then came the termination of th 
War and with it a recognition not only of the magnitude 
of the inter-Allied debts, but of the wholly exceptiona 
circumstances in which they were incurred. Therefor 





our own Government—and the City was inclined t 
concur in the view—was disposed to acknowledge thi 
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exceptional circumstances of the case and to accept a 
scheme for mutual cancellation all round. 
A Deuicate SITUATION. 

From the outsct, however, it was perceived that any 
cancellation was only possible if the initiative came from 
the creditors—that is to say, from the United Siates and 
ourselves. It was impossible for the debtor to raise the 
point without at the same time challenging the sanctity 
of the contract and automatically impairing his own 
eredit. When, therefore, it became clear that the 
United States took the view that “exceptional cir- 
cumstances *’ could not be taken into consideration, or, 
at all events, could not be regarded as cancelling the 
debt, there was only one course to take. With America 
insisting upon the fulfilment of the bond, it became 
the duty of the debtor to concur in that view 
of the matter, and accordingly some two years ago we 
accepted the position and funded our debt to the States, 
that country, it is only fair to point out, imposing less 
onerous terms than could have been imposed under the 
strict letter of the original agreement. With a clear 
recognition of the difliculties of other European debtors, 
however, this country still endeavoured to give them 
help, and when some months ago pourparlers were 
understood to be taking place between the United 
States and France for the arrangement of the French 
debt to America, our Government went out of its way 
to signify to Washington that if America wished to show 
greater indulgence to France than had been granted to 
Britain in the details of the debt arrangement, this 
country would certainly offer no kind of opposition, 
our only stipulation being that whatever France was 
prepared to pay should be shared equally between the 
creditors. 

NrED FoR A SETTLEMENT. 

This action has now been followed by Mr. Churchill's 
Note making it clear that Great Britain does not desire 
to obtain from her debtors, including Germany s debt of 
Reparations, one penny more than the amount required 
to meet our obligations to America. Not only so, but 
the further intimation has been given that, to the 
extent to which German Reparations may each year 
meet the requirements of the ease, the obligations of 
the Allies are to be correspondingly relieved. On the 
other hand, it is also rightly stipulated on our part that 
the amount to be reeeived by us each year to cancel 
out our payments to America must not be dependent 
upon German Reparation payments. It now remains 
to be seen what reply will be made by France to the 
British Note, the friendly and even generous character 
of which, however, is beyond question. There are at 
least three considerations which make it desirable that 
this question of inter-Allied debts should be settled with 
the least possible delay. In the first place, a settlement 
at least of the general principles would probably more 
than anything else contribute to an improvement in the 
credit of the debtor countries themselves, and would 
form a prelude to the stabilizing of their currencies. 
In the second place, and from the standpoint of our 
own Budget, it is only right that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should know where he stands with regard to 
our own financial position. And, in the third place, I 
cannot help thinking that it will be difficult to come to a 
definite decision with regard to the question of a return 
to the Gold Standard until the question of inter-Allied 
debts has been settled. 


Lioyps Bank MEETING. 

Not the least interesting and important of the series 
of annual bank meetings was the gathering of Lloyds 
Bank shareholders, when an exceptionally able address 
by the Chairman, Mr. Beaumont Pease, was, owing to 
Mr. Pease’s unavoidable absence through indisposition, 
read by the Deputy-Chairman, Sir Austin Harris. A 
good deal has been said and written with regard to the 
preparedness of our banks to finance an increase in 
trade activity, and Mr. Beaumont Pease went straight 
to the point by showing that, so far as Lloyds Bank 
is concerned, large sales of investments were made last 
year in order to strengthen still further the volume of 
liquid resources available for financing the country’s 
industries. Moreover, in stating that the improved 


conditions of trade last year led to a rise in the pr 
portion of advances to deposits from 41.6 to 48.2 per cent, 
Mr. Pease pointed out that there was still a good maroi, 
for advance in that direction, the proportion of loan 
to deposits previous to the War having at one ‘in 
been well over GO per cent. As indicating the strength 
of the bank's position, the Chairman of Lloyds was abl 
to state that, although there had been a great increas 
in profits for the year, all the profits resulting from thy 
sales of investments at high prices had been regarded q 
of a special character and had been placed to resepye 
thus still further increasing the strength of the bank. _ 
Tue Gotp Stanpdarb. 

The remarks of Mr. Beaumont Pease concerning th 
question of a return to the Gold Standard might }, 
regarded as a model of discretion and common sens 
In common with other bankers, he made it perfectly 
clear that he considered a return to the Gold Standap| 
to be desirable from almost every point of view, 4 
the same time, and doubtless with a desire in no wa 
to embarrass those upon whom the decision wij 
primarily depend, Mr. Pease expressed no definit; 
opinion as to the moment at which the step should } 
taken. It will be noted, however, that he was yey 
carcful to point out that for the recent rise in the Americay 
exchange special and even, conceivably, temporary 
causes might be responsible, and by way of commentary 
upon his observations has come the moderate reaction 
in sterling during the past few days. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
Gas Company's ProGress. 

If a period existed—and it did—when holders of gas stocks 
feared for their dividends in view of the introduction of electric 
light, those fears must have been preity well dissipated in recent 
years as a result of the suecess which has attended some of ow 
largest gas undertakings. Certainly at the recent meeting of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, of which a report will be 
found on another page, the Governor, Mr. Watson, had 
a very cheerful story to tell the stockholders. During 
the last three years it appears that the sales of gas in 
the country have increased by something like 20 per cent. 
while the sales of the Gas Light and Coke Company increased 
last year by 6} per cent. 

* * * * 
Co-PARTNERSIIP. 

And not the least interesting part of Mr. Watson's speech 
to the stockholders was his reference to the success which has 
attended the principle of co-partnership in the gas industry, 
and he urged the more general adoption of that principle asa 
means for bringing about better relations between Capital and 
Labour. Their own co-partners, he pointed out, now heli 
nearly £500,000 of the Ordinary Stock of the Company, it 
addition to large sums on deposit. Unfortunately, howeva, 
it appears that a deadlock has arisen at the moment with 
regard to wages and conditions, and the Governor of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company pointed out that while workers wer 
receiving wages of about 80 to 120 per cent. above pre-Wat 
and consumers were paying about 50 per cent. more for gas 
shareholders only received an increase of about 10 per cent 
in their income, although they were also hit by the heay 
Income Tax. It must be hoped. however, that in this deat 


Jock the good feeling which has hitherto accompanied the co | 


partnership experiment may help to a solution of the preset 
difficulties. 

x * * * 

Tosacco Prorits. 

Once again the Imperial Tobacco Company of Great Britail 
and Ireland has produced a report showing great prosperity 
The net profits increased by £900,000, while an examinatii 
of the accounts suggests that the position is even more favour 
able than indicated in the mere bald statement of profits 
One of the outstanding features of the balance shect is th 
increase of over £6,000,000 under the head of Governmet! 
investments, an advance which more than explains the redu 
tion of about £1,800,600 in the cash on hand. 

* * * D 
HlArrop’s Resvuuts. 

Although the full report of Harrod’s Stores has still to} 
issued, the preliminary statement shows that the year h® 
been a good one, the profits for the twelve months ending 
3ist ultimo amounting to £635,000, and showing an increas 
of £67,000 for the year, and about £150,000 increase compare! 
with 1922-23. The dividend is raised from 11 to 15 per cent 
while £25,000 is placed to the Reserve, and the Carry Forwat 
is increased by nearly £13,000. The Chairman should have é 
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give to the forthcoming meeting of share- 


gol account to 
holders, 
%* % x ¥: 
A Goop Inpustraiat Reporr. 
Another industrial or wholesale business which has shown 


good results for the past year is that of Cook, Son and Co., of 


St. Paul's Churchyard, the net profits for the year ending 
December 31st last showing an increase of £22.000 over the 
previous year. In addition to paying 7 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares and 1s. per share on the Deferred shares, the 
sum of £100,000 is added to the General Reserve as compared 
with only £50,000 last year. The balance sheet also shows a 
very liquid position, Cash standing at £346,000 against 
£257,000, while hivh-class Investments --of which full particu- 
lars are given in the balance sheet— stand at £457,000, against 
£127,000. 
* cD * * 
Lorp Brapsury’s AproInrMENt. 

While it will be admitted that an admirable selection las 
been made by the Treasury in their appointment of Lord 
Bradbury in the place of Viscount Inchcape as an ev-officio 
director of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, there is general 
regret that Viscount Inchcape should have felt it necessary 
to resign. That he should have taken that course in view of 
his multifarious and important engagements in other directions 
is not surprising, but by reason of his vigour and intense 
personality, combined with his wide knowledge of commercial 
and financial affairs, Lord Incheape is an asset that can ill be 
spared from any great undertaking. 

* * * * 
SUDAN DEVELOPMENTS. 

It is satisfactory to note that the Sudan Light and Power 
Company, of which Lord Meston is the Chairman, has con- 
cluded with the Sudan Government an important concession. 
The group concerned in the matter includes  Callenders 
Cable and Construction Company, Limited, Dorman, Long 
and Company, the English Electrie Company, and the 
Prudential Assurance Company. <A’ very important pro- 
gramme of work is to be carried out, including the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the White Nile connecting Khartum 
and Omdurman. It is to be presumed from the quarter 
which has secured the concession that British materials will 
he largely used and that British industries, therefore, will 
benefit. A. W. K. 











For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6° l- 24 &46 








LISIEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and‘ give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
l'arrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 

nda sone to the Secretary to-day. 
3,000 required in the 179th year of its work. 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 
and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 











CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


9% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested without expense to 

Lenders, in 5°, CORPORATION MORTGAGES repayable on 

4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5", COR- 

PORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 1945. Full 

iiormation can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast; or through any Stockbroker or Banker, 
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f CHEESE” 


*) BISCUITS 


\i are a delightful com. 
iS) bination of Note flaky * 
ae" biscuit and real cheese f 










‘4 of most delicate and 
> refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores, 


Made only b 
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DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE S2 BONES OF YOUR 


fect into ordinary and_ ill- 
shaped shoes that produce corns 
and bunions, flat foot and a 
host of other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTILT AND COMFORT, 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, together 
with our mew ILtvusiRaiio Cata- 
LOGUE, etc. 
In all sizes for Adults -nd Children, 
Illustrated beoklet post free. 

“ Natureform ” footwear is only to 
be obtained from the sole manu- 
facturers : — 


HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON. W.1 























STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Pr og.) 
FEB. 16th, 17th and 18th. ** THE PASSIONATE ADVENTURE,” 
starring Alice Joyce, Marjorie Daw, Clive Brook and Mary Brough; 
* THE GUILTY ONE,” starring Agnes Ayres, etc. FEB. 19th, 20th 
and 2ist. Zane Grey's **‘ WANDERER OF THE WASTELAND, 

s‘arring Jack Holt and Noah Beery; **‘ THE DAWN OF A TO- 
MORROW,” starring Jacqueline Logan and David Torrence, ctc. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 
THE DAWES REPORT THE GOLD 
STANDARD. 








fhe sixty-seventh ordinary gene ral meeting of the shareholders of 
Lloyds Bank Ltd. was held on Friday, February 6th, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London. 

Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (Chairman of the Bank) was unable to be 
present On ECE unt of indispesition, and the speech which he hac 
prepared was read by the Deputy-Chairman, Sir Austin KE. Harris, 
K.B.E., who presided. 

Mr. Pease’s speech was as follows : 

You will have seen from the report our proposals as to the distri- 
We have at our dispesition a figure of 
the £503,923 Os. Sd. 


dividend 


imticn of our profits. 
15s. 2d., sum ot 
brought forward from the previous year.- ‘The 
hsorbed £928,253 8s. 2d., we have placed £250,000 to bank pre- 
jes account, £250,000 to the 


£100,000 to the staff widows and orphans fund. 


9.972.857 which ineludes 


interim 


staff superannuation fund, and 


The final dividend 


which we now recommend amounts to £928,253 8s. 2d., and we shall 
have left over to be carried to the new account £516,350 18s. 10d., 


come £12,000 more than we brought in. 

Now from all these figures you would naturally and cerrectly 
vather that trade has been on the upward trend. Last year IT ven- 
tured to say that signs were not wanting to suggest that this would 
But I should have been a bold man if Thad attempted 
1924 had in store for us. 


the tenth anniversary of the war as the 


he the case. 
to forecast all that It may well be that 
historians will look back on 
first that showed any indications of a real peace. If in future it 
becomes known as the year of reconciliation, it will be because, after 
alithe previous fumblings and failures of statesmanship, the simple 
commen-sense suggestion of the year before to discover by an impar- 
tial commission of economic experts, working under American 
auspices, the exact ability of Germany to pay reparations, and the 
precise manner In which she should pay them, was at length acted 
upen. 
THe Dawes Report AND GERMAN RECONSTRUCTION, 

The Dawes Report was produced on April L0th and accepted by 
the Reparations Commission. In July the London Conference sue- 
ceeded in establishing a harmony which had long ceased to exist 


the Allies, adopted the 


eries of mixed committees to carry them into effect. 1 


recommendations, and set up a 
should like 


to take this opportunity of congratulating both our colleague, Mr. 


hetween 


Bell, and ourselves on the fact that he has been chosen to sit on what 
is called the Transfer Committee, with the responsibility, among 
other highly important duties, of determining the metheds by which 
be 


J regard the adoption of this repori 


the reparation payments made in marks can converted into 


(Applause.) 
as the outstanding event of the year, and as an indication of a real 
It constitutes 


the chief practical atternmpt we have yet seen to sweep up and tidy 


joreign currencies, 
retum to sanity on the part of the nations involved. 


into heaps the litter caused by the war. It created a new enthu- 
largely responsible for the greater 
Before | 


in the tidying process, [ would like 


siasm and was undoubtedly 
feeling of optimism observable in the latter half of 1924. 
refer to some of the other event 
to examine shortly some of the criticisms raised against the Dawes 
On the one 


hand, it is feared that, without a complete moratorium of several 


Report itself. They are aimed from different angles. 
years for Germany, even after due allowance has been made for the 
effect of the German loan, which was an integral part of the scheme, 
it may break the On the other hand, the 


natural prejudice against a loan to an ex-enemy was combined with 


down in initial stages. 


the fear lest a rehabilitated Ce rmany would constitute a serious 


competitive menace to our own industrialists. ‘Time alone will show 
whether the experts erred on the side of optimism in believing that 
with the proceeds of the loan and the interest on German railway 
bonds, &e.. Ce rmany would be able to meet the cost of the armies of 
eecupation, deliveries in kind and similar liabilities, without en- 
troaching on any revenue from the ordinary budget in the first two 
But even if this dees not prove to he yp ssible it should not 
the breakdown of the whole scheme, for there is 
inst the possibility of a default un 
not due to had the part of Germany. In 
regard to the other criticism. the public of all the allied nations took 
a broa l. and I khelieve a statesmanlike, view. They argued, as the 





Vears, 


' 
necessarily involve 


arising, if if is 





and faith on 


Xperts themselves have stated, that “the reconstruction of Ger- 
Many is not an end in itself. It is only part of the larger problem 
of the nstructicn of Europe,” end the issue of the loan was a 


triumphant success. (Hear heer.) The competitive 


advantage in 





international iracle which Germany now has, owing to the fact that 
her internal debt has been practically wiped out by inflation, will bo 
largely counterbalanced by the increased taxes and charges cn 
industry which will have to be levicd to provide reparaticn pay 

ments. With the stabilization of her currency, one of the competi 

tive advantages will disappear, while the receipt by us of German 
reparation payments, whether in kind or cash, although it may tem- 
porarily depress some of our export industries, will increase the rea! 
income of our people generally and therefore add to the purchasin:s 
power cf our home markets. It must ke remembered that 
German imports at present largely exceed her exports, and there is 
still a long way to go before her exports reach their pre-War leve!, 
and any disadvantage which we may suffer from her corapetition 
will in my opinion be more than counterbalanced by the beneficia! 
results of a revival of international trade which the Dawes Scheme 
is likely to bring about. (Hear, hear.) I trust that it is not too much 
to hope that the economic regeneration of Europe has now definitely 
‘The example of the help given to Austria has been 
followed by similar aids to Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia and Greece. 


also 


commenced, 


(HEERING SIGNS, 


At home also we have seen various favourable features. 130.000 
persons formerly unemployed have last year found werk, and this 
increase to the ranks of the employed follows after the larger figure 
of the previous year of 300,000. It has been computed that, at the 
modest valuation of their production at £4 a week, this means that 
the country is adding to the national income at the rate of abeut 
£100.000.000 a year, as compared with the position two years age. 
(Applause.) You have seen the increased figures of the loans to 
trade by this and other banks, and the discount houses report a much 
larger proportion of commercial bills in their portfolios, while the 
London Bankers’ Clearing House discloses an expansicn 1 
£2,600,000,000 in its turnover, 


All these features in the past year are cheering signs, and T do not 
wish to end this catalogue on a note of depression, but I should be 
failing in my duty if I did not utter a word of serious warning. 
After the favourable symptoms to which I have alluded it would bho 
a thousand pities if there were any serious set-back, 


I have already mentioned the stabilizaticn of German currency 
Waich is one of the objects of the Dawes scheme, and the question 
generally of exchanges has been a matter of special interest durin; 
last year. Fluctuations and uncertainty in exchanges, in spite ot 
the assistance which banks give in their forward exchange opera 
tions with the object of preventing speculation in exchanges, an 
among the chief obstacles to a recovery of international trade, and 
impertant steps have been taken recently to minimise this seriou 
disadvantage, 


THe GoLp STANDARD, 

We have noticed the improvements not only in Germany but also 
in Hungary, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Greece in this respect, and 
steps have been taken to tie up their currencies to gold. South 
\frica has decided that gold payments will be resumed after June, 
while Australia is contemplating a similar step. Sweden, Switzer 
lind and the Netherlands appear to be only waiting for a signal from 
England to resume definitely the gold standard, while the approach 
of sterling to within 2 per cent. of parity, and the expiraticn this 
year in England of the embargo on the export of gold, have prepared 
the country for our returning to our well tried and ancient policy. 1 
do not propose to detain you at any length on this controversy. 
‘There is, in fact, really no controversy. ‘The whole world, though 
guilty of infidelity in varying degrees and in divers places, and in 
spite of some coquettings in other directions, is returning to its old 
love. There is no effective rival of standing or 
Gold is almost universally recognized as the cnly practical inter 
national measure of values, and the only real problem for us ts the 
precise date when we can safely re-establish a free market in gold, 
Mngland has frequently shown that she is net without courage in 
facing her economic problems, and there are indications that a bold 
policy would not be lacking in suecess. The factors which are r 
sponsible for feelings of hesitancy are mainly two. In view of ow 
large adverse visible trade the present gold valve ot 
sterling due to exceptional and passing causes, and, if we go back to 
a free gold market, can we maintain our holding of geld without 
It is impessibk 





any echse quence, 


balance, is 


harming our trade by an increase of money rates ? 
in the time at my disposal to examine all the pres and cons cf the 
situation, and, in fact, factors are matters of estimation 
and conjecture, but L think it may be pointed out that the latest 
figures given by the Board of ‘Trade show that our invisible exports 
than offset the visible adverse trade balance but whether the 
tendency in America to invest abroad, one of the chief causes in the 
recent improvement in the value of the pound sterling, is likely to 
continue is a question of prophecy which is very difficult to answer. 
As far as the second point is concerned, I should hope it would not be 
beyond the bounds of possibility for us to protect our stocks of gold 
without unduly raising rates to the extent that trade would seriously 


some of the 


more 


suffer. 

The Deputy-Chairman (continuing) said: This 
Chairman's speech, IT now beg to move Lhat the 
taken as read be received and adopted, and that, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the therein, a dividend for the 
half-year ended December 31st last of Is. 8d. pel share, being at the 
rate of 163 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital of the 
Company, be declared, such dividend to be payable on and atter 
February 7th, less income tax. 

Mr, C. E. 


unanimously, 


the 


el ds 
re port 


directors 


Barnett seconded the resolution, which was carrisd 
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GAS LIGHT AND COKE. 


COMPANY’S IMPROVED RESULTS— 
AMALGAMATION WITH BRENTFORD CO. 








The Two Hundred and Eighteenth Ordinary General Meeting 
of the Proprietors of the Gas Light and Coke Company was held 
on February 6th. Mr. D. Milne Watson (the Governor of the 
Company) presided. The Secretary read the notice convening 
the meeting. The report and accounts were taken as read. The 
Chairman said : 

SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN BUSINESS. 

Business during the past year has been very satisfactory. We 
have had an increase in output of 6) per cent., which represents 
in a Company of this magnitude a very large additional quantity 
of gas sold. 

We have spent a large sum of money on Capital Account, viz., 
£616,000. Of this, £122,000 was for land, £100,000 for buildings 
and machinery in extension of works, £145,000 for additional 
mains and service pipes, £72,000 for new meters and £177,000 for 
new stoves. 

The land was acquired for extension of works and new premises 
for district offices and showrooms, necessary owing to the enormous 
increase In our business in the last few years. For the same reason 
we were compelled to spend large sums on new mains and services 
and new meters required by an ever-increasing number of con- 
sumers. Additional stoves have had to be provided to satisfy the 
demand brought about by the extension of heating and cooking 
in all our districts. Against this expenditure of £616,000 we have 
written off £70,000. 

Coal cost us more in 1924 than in 1923. There was a small 
increase in the price, but the greater part of the additional! 
expenditure of £250,000 was due to the larger quantity consumed 
owing to the increase in business. 

Oil also cost us more for the same reason. 


Kerering Asreast oF IMPROVEMENTS. 

You will observe that there has been a considerable advance in 
the expenditure on repairing and renewing stoves. ‘This is due 
to the policy of steadily eliminating the old-fasiicned types of 
cookers and fires and bringing them up to date. 

In other directions also the Directors are taking steps to keep 
the Company abreast of all modern improvements, 

Under the heading of Co-partnership there is an increase of 
expenditure owing to the larger number of Co-partners and to a 
somewhat higher bonus for the year. 

On the other side of the Account, the income fer gas, viz., 
£5,.279,608, is practically the same as the year hefore, although 
the price of gas over the year 1924 was lower than in 
is due, of course, to the increase in the sale of gas. 

The Company realised £230,000 more from the sale of Coke 
and Breeeze than in the previous year, but unfortunately this 
was counterbalanced to a large extent by a falling off in the 
revenue from Tar and Ammoniacal Liquor. I regret to say that 
the future outlook in the Residual Market is far from good and 
we shall have to face a large decrease in revenue from thi 

The net result of the year’s working enables us to pay th 
dividend (of 54 per cent.) we are entitled to under the sliding scale 
and to carry forward £223,000. 

\s mentioned, the Company has had an inerease in busin 
ef 6S per cent. This represents a quantity of over 2,000 million 
cubic feet, or 10 million therms, equal to the total requin 


cf a town as large as Portsmouth or Brighton for a ver 











souree, 








STRIKING ProGress IN THE GaAs INpDUsTRY. 

You will understand how extraordinarily alive the ¢ 
is in London when 1 tell you we had a record year for total sales 
ef gas and also a record day’s output on December Lith, when 
we sold 166 million cubic fect of gas. 

Considering the progress of this Company and other Gas Under- 
takings, it is strange to find that there arc many people who still 
think that the days of gas are numbered. 

It is difficult to account for this belief. Tt may 
due to the fact that gas as a means of lighting is not so much in 
evidence to-day as it was in the past, the result being that the 
casual observer may get the impression that gas is disappearing 
wltogether. How many people realize that the wonderful lighting 
in Whitehall and many parts of the West End is dene by gas and 
that this Company alone lights no less than 1.000 miles of streets ? 
When L tell you that the output in a district like Bond Street or 
Piceadilly, in which it is difficult in the course of a walk to discover 
that gas is being used at all, has increased during the last twenty 
years by more than 2) per cent., and that in the Harley Street 
district more gas for domestic purposes is used per square mile 
than in any other part of London, you will see that our position 
is really a very strong one. 

1 was much interested recently on looking at an advertisement 
issued by a well-known London Hotel some thirty-five years ago, 
in which they indicated in bold letters that “no gas” was used 
en their premises. To-day that same hotel is using gas to the 
extent of a million cubic feet per month. : 


ts busi 





possibly be 


20 per CENT. INCREASE IN THREE Years. 

Since the year 1921 there has been an increase of no less than 
<2) per cent. in the sale of gas, an increase equal in quantity to 
6,000 roillion cubic feet over a year, and an increase in the number 
of cooking stoves and fires placed out on hire and sold of over 
200,000, 


At last year’s meeting I drew attention to the fact thay tl 
‘ 2 y ‘ ‘ 1 
Gas Light and Coke Company alone produced approximately jy . 
year as much energy for light, heat and power as is preduce, 


the form of electricity by the whole of the Electrical Unde ‘ino 
in Great Britain. There was a great deal of astcnishment , pr ased 


at that statement, but it has never been controverted, 


A COMPARISON OF CosTs. 

There is another aspect of the matter to which T should like 
to draw attertion, viz., the revenue from the sale cf gas, OF to 
put it in another way, the cost to the consumer. For the yag 
quantity of heat units that were supplied by this Con pany during 
the year fer all purposes, viz., 183.000,C00 therms, the nisumers 
paid just over £6,000,000. Were the electricians called upon to 
replace the use of this gas by electricity, it would mean that the 
would have to furnish a supply of over 5,000 millicn Board ¢ 
Trade units, and if these units were to be sold at a total cost tg 
the consumer of £6,600,000, it would be necessary fer the charg 
per unit to be in the neighbourhood of a farthing. On ref ring 
to one of the recently published Electrical Trade Journals, the 
average charge for electricity for all purposes wes found to }y 
as nearly as possible 2d. per unit. 
a somewhat higher efficiency of utilisation to which th electricians 
might consider they were in some cases entitled, there js pp 
justification, if any regard at all is to be had to the eccnomies of 
the question, for the agitation in some quarters fcr the intr. 
duction of electricity for every domestic purpose. 


v 


Even allowing for a claim fy 


Tur Economic Source or Hear. 
The figures I have given appear to me to it clear that 
in a country where, for all practical purposes, our supplies of 
electricity, as of gas, are dependent entirely upon coal, ther 
be no question of electricity economically 
source of heat in our homes and factories, 
Apart from this aspect of the matter there is the questicn of 
conserving the country’s resources in the way of c where th 
advantage, as has so often been pointed out, les heavily in the 
direction of gas manufacture. 
1 do not for one moment want it thought that electricity could 
there ar 








can 
displacing gas as g 


il 





er should be entirely superseded by gas, because are places 
in which and purposes for which electricity is eminently suitable, 
but I have mentioned this matter in order to show that it is 
wrong to think that the Country would be the gainer by displacing 
gas by clectricity. 
*Farr Pray Anp No Favour.” 
The public evidently appreciate gas or they would not us 

in largely increasing quantities, and it is only right that pcliticians 
and others who are in positions of authority shovld know th 


truth. What we want is fair play and no favour. !n_ particular, 
it the State is going to give financial a 
in common fairness the same privilege ought to be extended to g 
I am most anxious to let the public know the r facts of the 
we, as there seems to be a tendency especially am 
to beost electricity at all costs. There is a large field for both 
gas and electricity in which to wor 


the saving of labour and the 


sistance 


k for efficiency and economy, 


the atmespher 


cleansing of 


4 


our towns. 

The Company joined with other Undertakings in rrying 
a joint Gas Exhibit at the British Empire Exhibition. Thy 
exhibit was a great success and was visited by hundreds 


thousands of people, and it is interesting to know that. thr 
the length and breadth of Great Britain, it has led to 
We have, therefore, decided to ¢ 
at Wembley and we hope to obtain equaliy gi 





business, xhibit « n tl 


od restul 


Co-PARTNERSHIP. 
Co-partnership is working extremely wellin the Company. Thi 
12,543 Co-partners, holding altogether nesriy £500,000 
Stock of the Company tcgether with a large sw 
During the past year our relationship with our men has 


my now 
Ordinary 
deposit. 
been of a very pleasant character. 

In these days when so much ry being said about the necessity 
of improving the understanding Capital and Labour, 
t may be pardoned, as head of one of the largest concerns working 
on Co-partnership lines in this country, if 1 say a few words on 
the subject. There would appear to be three 
to Co-partnership from the point of view of its general adoption. 
First, that losses are not shared as well as profits ; 
Co-partnership is not suited to businesses which are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow; and thirdly, that small businesses would 
find it impossible in many cases and difficult in others to arrange 
for the sharing and transfer of capital to the employees as 
be done by a large Undertaking. 

With regard to the first objection, it seems to me to be unreason 
able and in fact impossible to expect a wage ezrner to assist In 
sharing a loss, however small. 

With regard to objection two, it may be perfectly true that 1 
dees not suit ephemeral businesses, but there are thousands © 
companies which have been established for many years which 
might very well institute co-partnership at once. 

There is a real difficulty in the third case. While it is extremels 
desirable that men should hold stock in the Company for whic! 
they are working. there is no reason why the bonuses should not 
be invested for them in some Government or Local Authority 


between 


commen objet tior 


secondly, that 


security, the stock being held under regulations such as are It 


force in the case of this Company as regards co-partnership stock 


Our method for computing the bonus each year is that a sum 


calculated at the same rate as the dividend paid by the C 
on the Ordinary Stock is given to each Co-partner on a 
portion of his earnings. There is a basis which could be app! 
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_ 
COMPANY MEETING. 
nl | a rs On eran cee oad | 
, any business. The small business with large labour costs could y 
t the vtjust the proportion of wages to be taken as hypothetical capital 
ina ma to give a fair bonus. 
eS Mn z RELATIONS WITH LABourR. 
we The Gas Industry has, up to now, been very fortunate in its 
” plationship with the men working for it, and I hope it will con- 
ve to be so. Not a little of the suecess is due to the fact that 
sages of the men in the Industry are Co-partners. We have a 
like * it Industrial Council for the Industry which has werked very 
T to Y tisfact rily. ; 
Vast : [ regret to say, however, that there is a present a deadloek 
inng in the Industry. . ‘ ‘ 
mers fhe men’s leaders have put in a claim for an advance of 12s. 
n to a week in wages, time and a quarter for night werk and fourteen 
they aes minimum holiday per annum, 
d of : ihe Gas Industry does not see its way to agree to any « f these 
t to claims, particularly in view of the sericus slump in the Residuals 
alge Market, Which may aftect the price of gas throughout the country. 
Ting fhe Employers on their side claimed that the conditions of the 
the Jiding scale under which wages had been regulated should be 
» be lified. We did not propese, however, any reduction in wages 
L for at the present time ; : ) 
lag This being the positicn, we offered to go to arbitration on the 
; No whole dispute. Our offer, however, was turned down by the ? 
3 of Frade Union leaders, who would only agree to an arbitration on 
trp. their own demands. 
We are working under an agreement which continues until : 
March 3lst, and I hope that before then the men’s leaders may ) M 2a S t eC r l 
that the fairness of submitting both claims and counter-claims y 
“ ae en Mr. Hayd the Trade Union leader, inferred in 4 ’ ’ Y 
notice at Mr. myaay,. c uic Hon feader, mterred tf 
si a statement made yesterday that the Industry should pay higher j u Mn a Cc t LVi t y 
"8 ges because the average increase in the cost of gas to the con- 
sume as only 50 per cent. above the pre-War price, whereas 
of ape Po lpg Pome Be piel eal ' | THE MAN who possesses a 
[ cannot, however, agree with Mr. Hayday’s claim. The Gas . , ‘ 
: Industry 1s a threefold) partnership—the workers, the consumers chair like this, woo relapses 
uld and shareholders. The facts are: The Workers ms already 
s receiving from about 80 per cent. up to 120 per cent. above pre- of of ¢ wer rat 
a War wages and, therefore, in theis case, the increased cost oi into it almost every evening, 
rs iving has been fully met, whereas the Consumers are paying ~ 
: > ) per cent. and more for their gas, and the Shar set rela inh spends a Wet Sunday afternoon 
” still worse position because they are only receiving about P ’ R P 
# per cent. more in dividends than before the War, and this leaves ( in it takes his impromptu nap 
t of consideration the heavier Income Tax which has to be paid, : 4 2 
If wages went up it would mean an increase in the cost of gas . . | e 1 
uN nd a lower dividend, because we work under a sliding seale. in it, reads a novei in It or looks 
the Any inercase In the price of gas would fall heavily upen the : 
lar, working classes who depend so much upen gas both fer light over some papers which he has 
ity, nd heat. 
} in addition to Co-partnership, we have ecntributcery pension 


: clic See cacscdioes Sew cee of Wa asco tence te ae brought home from the office, 


» take care of the of our employees by 


the opportunity for 


phy is obeying a good and right 
providing Sports Grounds which give * 

Mie oes vitae Meee instinct. The supreme com- 
Tam glad to say that we have beeu able this year to revive the 
l 


he Je connesion wi ch existed between the Company and. the fort of the Buoyant Chair is 

Dor tok oe ec Ce ee and pace and pressure of life, 
: Ah, apy Te rte age gy a emleavowred, therefore. to show SPRINGS, you will remember, 
on moe 4 Cao sprung on springs. 


UNTS WERE ADOPTED. 





Extraordinary Meeting of the 


i ry v. * the purpose of considering the 
Bill now befure Parliament, the Governor (Mr. D. Milne Watson) 











OYA 





You have t had read to you the Heads of the Bill which is — — —— — — 
being laid betore Parliament, and the Sections which deal with the q EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
Mm quisition by the Company of the Undertaking of the Brentford java a ; 
Company will no doubt strike you as being its most important 2. The name “Buoyant” will be found under 
re every genuine Buoyant Chair and Settce. Most 
m feel sure i ll he an advantage te companies. The Gas 4 Or é 
; Baan _ will be en advantage to both companies. ihe ts : good Furnishing Howes sell Buoyant Chairs 4 
“ight and Coke Company is naturally anxious to have a free ag G d # 
opening to greater London and the suburbs, and the enlarging at prices from Jix Guineas q 


, of our distriet will, | am sure, be an excellent thing for the Com- 
pany and the consumers generally. 

Mt the same time the Brentford Company, who, by the nature 
ol their geographical position are cut off to a great extent from 


t} 


le advantage to he gained by POSSESSiI an easy access to the 








‘ea, will benefit by the facilities in this and other directions which 
the Gas Light and Coke Company can bring to them. 

in I heg ¢ mor } 21 ““ = h alt P 
1 £ to move that the Bill be approved, subject to such altera- 
’ , /. eharim 

k Hens as may be made in the Bill by Parliament and approved of Buoyant Sales Department 


s, 
The Buovant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts ‘¢ 


5 


) 





The motion was seconded by Mr. Henry Weedal! and carried 
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PLAYER'S 


Virginia Cigarettes 


10 for 8d. 


BRANCH Ct THE IMPER 


are supplied 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


HE cork-tipped Plaver’s No.3 Virginia 

Cigarette is welcomed by some smokers. 
The cost is the same and the fragrance 
and coolness of the tobacco are still there. 
Manutactured by modern machinery ina 
Model Factory from matured Virginia 
Tobacco, 


20 for 1/4 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS. NOTTINGHAM 


[AL TOBACCO CO (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. LIMITED 


N% 
N% 


NOS § 


N° 
N% 
N% 
N% 
N% 
N% 
N%S 
N%3 
N°%3 
N% 
N% 


50 for 3/3 N"S 


N% 
N° 
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| HOLD my head up because 
I'm proud of the product { 
sell; proud of %s_ quality; its 
uniformity and purity : and I'm 
particularly proud to be able to 
give you this proof of the easy 
starting, quick acceleration 
and greater power of Pratts 


Perfection Spirit. 


_ Oe Sentinel of Public Service 





PR ATS" _ =" 






YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 


CO ae) 


2oz. - - 8d. 
4oz + - 1/3 
8oz - + 2/3 
1 lb. 





ANCLO AMERICAN OFF 


IM PANTY, ..TO 36 QUEEN ANNES CATE LONDON S-W, 





Packed in distinctive 


tin boxes containing 


To Keep you 
in Voice 


Evety singer and public 
speaker knows the necessity 
for keeping the voice clear 
and resonant. It is not 
necessary for t thi 
use lozer and pas 
pec ty s, whic rapes 
be used with caution, ns 
which are often objectior 


able in their taste and odour. 
The ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and 
ack Curt int Pastilles he ve a 

lelictous rw ir and may be : ike 
vithout cau ing an m 


ful effect. 


Allenburys 


Bed Coren gp ey 
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“this GlobeSWernicke IDEAL © 






: 4 
% = re 
. ° 7p k Ste 4 
‘ “Elastic” Bookcase (See iS 
é bie oe i 4 
HE Ideal Style is built to lea 

meet the demand of those ie 

who desire a bookcase on the Eo 
Globe - Wernicke “ Elastic” 4 
principle, but of more ex- 1s 
clusive and distinctive type. >) 








Instead of plain ends, cach Kd 
Jdeal unit is panelled, has sweil 1S 
front and fluted pilasters, Rd 
The door of the Book Unit is iF 
ftted Double Diamond Leaded He 
Glass or Bevelled Plate Glass, EY 
as required. ‘The Base Unit 4 
contains a large drawer suit- 4 
able for holding art portfolios, ls} 
while the Top Unit, with its ; IEA 

‘ ¥ 1 ad 
dentil mouldings and carved \ 1S 
ends, campletes an effect both “™ 1, 
handsome and artistic. rey 
Globe-Wernicke © Elastic” (Regd.) Jookcases are el 

3 BRITISH MADE, and are world-famous for quality and ; 


iE 
features in |p 


“ fine finish. They contain only the best Fe 
« sectional construction, and are ‘*‘ Always Complete but = |2i) 
“ Never Finished.” Fd 
Made in three Styles: Standard, Ideal and Universal. ied 
4 If you have a Gramophone ask for par- Ee 
4 ticulars of the new G.-W. Record Units. iS 
te Clobo&Wornicko Co ea E 
4 b ~ 
Se Slove-Wernicke Co sia & 
A OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNISHERS, EQ 


‘es 


rf London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; Ed 
4 98 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. | E¢ 


1 EK 
“rey Nit Wt Wal To’ WG ot Wot mt lat nit at Ueatn’ Iota =r $riy Ie Trae 
ODODE DEDEDE DENS NSS NSS OO e/a Te WS /TS/ O/T \S/7 ies 


La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 
A worthy heir to “the King of Cigars ” 
differing in size but inheriting all the quali- 
ties of perfection. A solace to the exacting 
palate, and the ideal of all cigar smokers. 
Havana's “ Masterpiece in miniature.” 








Of all high-class tobacconists. 112/6 per 
box of 100. and 29/6 per box of 25 


Wholesale and Ex] 


MELBOURNE HART & CO, 
31-34 Basinghall Street, 
London, E.¢ 


MH KAQG{xNQy 


plas < s, : 


N RS 
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A REALLY CHOICE PIPE TOBACCO 
for those of cultivated taste 


GOLD BLOCK 


CUT PLUG 


l-oz. Packet 1/35 
2072. Packet 2/7, 
Lib Tin 52. 
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W ZEALAND. LINES 


— So 


MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. Y 























P. & O. and BI. Tickets Interchangeable, also 
Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand 
\ Shipping and U nion Co mpanics, All sailings 
subject to change with or without notice, 
2. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
x oni I m to ¢ “y= Madras and Calcutta. 
3. London & arseilles to Ceylo.., China, Japan & Australia, 
4. London & M. irseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
5. London to Oueensland, 
| 6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 
| Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
; (via Panama Cana!). 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
| San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
| 8 London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape ef Good Hope, 
ADDRESS: 
} Nos 1.2.3, 4 & 5 —For Passage, P. & O House (Manager. F I 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St, S.W1.; Freight or General 
Business, P_ & O. & B.I Offices, 122, Leadenhall St.. London, E C.3, 
BL. Agents, Cray, Dawes & Co., 12%, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
No 6 J.B Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhal! Street, London, 
EC3,. or P & O House (first floor,— Genera) Passenger Agent. 
W L James). 14, Cockspur Street, S W.1 
No 7 Union SS Co of New Zealand, Ltd, P &O. House (fires 
floor General Passenger Agent, W.L James), 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Railway 
No 8—P & O Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E C 3, 


PuO HOUSE. I4-lo COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. S.W1 


or P. & O. House, as above 
1 Routes)— Societe Francaise P. & O., 41, Bor 


ulevard des Capucines. 


Jocepvon 
CARAARD «54 
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THE COMFORT ROUTB 


EW YORK & 


SOUTH AMERICA 


THE 


LONDO 
Cockspur 


112 Colmore 
125 Buchanan Sireet, 


ROYAL MAIL ‘AND PACIFIC LINES 


N Atlami House, Moorgate, E.C. 2, & America Liouse, 
Street, “SM t. LIVERPOOL, Goree. BIRMING HAM 
Row MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 


C.i. SUUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings, 














HELP 
THE 








1S ASKED TO PULL THE SOCIETY OVER 
THE LINE INTO FINANCIAL EASE. 


“ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 





And the SHAFTESBURY HOMES Urgently Need £12.000 
(The Balance of £25,000) to liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to provide for 
Inaintenance 
10,009 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Ekmployment and many Hundreds 
have been Emigrated to the British Dor.inions. 1,100 Boys and Girls now 

being maintained 
Articles for Sales cf Work wili always be welcome. 
Patrons—-Tueix Majesties Tie King and QOvrEn, 
President— URL. Tue Prince or Watts. 
Chairman and Treasurer—C. E. Mauprn, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy Chatrman—-F. H. Crayton, Esg. 
Chairman of Ship Commuttee Howsen KF. Devitt, Eso. 

Joint Sccretaries—H. Dristow Warren and Henry G, Corecann. 
The Shaftesbury Homes & ” Arethusa ’ Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenu LONDON, W.C. 2. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR ! 1ONEL HAL SEY says: —“ 1 have never seen 
the * excelled. 


lrethusa’ 





HATHA 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION | 
EVAN GELISM 


“The Government education does not teach Chris 
t, 


and we believe that it is Christ that the people of 
India need to-day. We believe in education, yes, 
an education so that we may lead the people 

Chris t. The need for education among Christian 
girls is greater than ever it was. There are large 
mass movements, and this means larger numbers 
of people to be gathered in for the aaa Jesus 
Christ. And who is going to do it? It is not 


going to be done by ay 
be done by the people 


foreign workers. It must 
remselves. And what we 


want to- day is so ah por _ to teach our 
Christian girls as to lead them to realise their 
responsibility with regard to pe rs; to show them 


that they are not Christians for themselves alone, 


but that they may pass on the light to others.” 
THUS SPEAKS A MISSIONARY 
of the 


Church of England Zenana Missionary Society. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
To maintain and increase 
the four-fold activities of the Society— 
EVANGELISTIC, EDUCATIONAL, 
MEDICAL, INDUSTRIAL— 
carried on on Scriptural and Evangelical lines. 
Please send vour contributions to 
The Secretaries, C.E.Z.MLS., 
20 Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
“45, 009 REQUIRED Sarene MARCH 3ts t. 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 








which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 


the the 
which causes Baldness. 


sold 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, 


in the Hair, the want of 
Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 

in : and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 


Avoid cheap, spurious 


loss of natural oil 


Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. 
imitations under the same or similar name, 
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CARDINAL 
A Biographical and 
——, NEWMAN. 
8s. 6d. 9 


“A master of science . 


NEWMAN 


Literary Study b- 
X.-} 224 pp. 82x55 








and of easy and enier- 


More interesting than any 








————"_—<—- 
taining z exposition. — 


best seller.’ "—Morning | Post. 
ones tc rch 


CONCERNING THE 
NATURE OF THINGS 


By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG, F.R.S. Six 
Popular Royal Institution Lectures Atoms 
and Molecules. 248 Pp. a 0. Illus. Od. net. 


CHATS ON SCIENCE 





on 
7S. 











By FE. E. SLOSSON. The Times says: “ The layman who 
desires to maintain at least a nod ling acquaintance with 
recent progress in scientific thought and invention will find 
it a fascinating guide.” 715. 65. net. 


“Nothing could he more timely or useful... of 


peculiar interest_now.”-—The 
THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF CASTLEREAGH 


BSTER, Professor of International Politics, 
University of Wales, Protes Alison Phillips 
in The Observer, “ has at last something like a 
complete picture of the real (¢ and a just appre- 





» Times. 


By C.K. W 
wh » Savs sor 
given us 
astlereagh 





ciation of his place in history.” xiv.+598 pp. 8]X53}. 
25s. net. 
vA 
Mr. ‘PEPYS. 

By J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. An Introduction 
to the Diary, with plentiful quotations, and a 
Short Account of Vepys’ later life. 320 pp. 
74X5. 7s. 6d. 3 





The India-Paper “ Pepys.” 


PEPYS’ DIARY 
With a Short 
Diary. Complete 


Set. 


Life of 


in three 


WHEATLEY'S 
Pepys, and a full In 
small 8vo volumes. 


copyright text. 
lex to the 
42s. net per 





A Book for Spectators. 


MODERN RUGBY FOOTBALL 
By CG. J. B. MARRIOTT. With Chapters by A. D. 
Stoop, R. Cove Smiru, D. R. Gent, and F. C. Porrer- 
Inwin. 7) <5. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 





By H. J. MASSINGHAM. “ Those who appreciate the 
need of bird sanctuaries [says Ps Sunday Times] will find 
in his vivid and mercurial pages everything they want, 
and ought, to know.” 7 sti Illustrated, 55. net. 








CROSS Ww ORDS 


The most reliable aid in making and solving Cross-Word 


Puzzles is WEBSYTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, world-famous for its authority, its 
Immense range, and its wealth of synonyms. Write for 
Illustrated Prospectus. 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., 
12 York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 2. 


So LL. SP SP SS2 SF SL SP P20 SP? IL-2 GF. GPG PSS 2 SS 2 SP2 SP SP2 SP? SP 2 SI 2 SS2 SP SP2 FS2 SP2 SP SS SP Se LK SLL LP SP SS. SS SP SP SS. SP. SP? ISP. IS -2 IL-2 SP» SS SP. IP-2 SS» SS- SP SP? SP» > SRL LK ST? SP? SP? SP? SP? SI2 PP? SP? S- a 


2 LN LP L2 LF? LF2 STi Lr 


WLR LR LP? LR2 LI2 SS? SP? SP2 SP? SP SL» SPs U2 FP? SL SP SP PR SFA LLG SM 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Assets a =. oa £50 ,000 ,0000 
Arnual Income £7,500 ,000 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rite, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims, 

BONUS YEAR, 


EVERY YEAR A 


LONDON OFFICE 
WILLIAM STREET, 


Manager for 


73-76 KING 
W.. ¢. 


EC & 


FISHER, the United Kingdom, 





€SLOAG’S 
= SEAL PORT 


A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT & DRY 
57 /-! dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Two trial bottles by post for 10/- 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 


Famed for Ports for over 100 years. 





A | DENT .-—Notice of Removal. 
The ed firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and cHiRONOMI TER MAKERS be ‘g to state 


TRADE-MAKK, that, lease Strand, 
BY APPOINTMENT ow TRANSI ERRED 











pias S.W., which will 
TO in futur le e; their other address 
H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, F.C. 
A Complete Account appears in the December, 
1924, issue of the “Open Court” cf the 
” = 
CONFERENCE cn uiving RELIGIONS 
LONDON, 1924. 
By W. LOFTUS HARE, 
Joint Hon. Secretary of the Conference. 

This anpeptens number contains care! l abstracts of all tl ‘ vi pers 
rea y yvepresentatives from par ot the \ ! hese 
comprise many inter¢ ng and r rs On ereut 
variety of rel "ne lit e ¢ ains sun 
maries of the papers o1 Phi phy R nor 
others) Sir F. Younght und, Pr J. A. Thor Ir. Victor 
Branford, Prof. Fleu 11 Patrick G 

The OPEN COURT is a menthly illustrated magazine devoted 
to the science of re d H extension ol the 
‘Parliament cf Relig:cns t J 1 

ta Picase send for new Illustrated Cata uc, 

THE OPEN COURT CO., 149 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 











Prepaid Clas ssificd Adbertisements. 





Exh bitions 

















AT EW ENGLISH ~ ART CLUB (Founded 1S38d). 

oh SPECIAL RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION, 
SPRING GARDENS GALLERY, 1 _DAILY, 

LPINE CLUB GALLER Y, Na vile Row.- An E xhibition | of 

paintings and drawings of TIBETAS by Francis Heips ind Landscape 

photographs of TIBET and MOUNT EY LEST, by Capt. Noel, Open daily 
from 10 to 5 e 

Co et. 
RS. HEMMING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK, 


\N W.2, 


with gas-fire 


ntlewomen Each room is fitted 


3 to let to British ge 
Write for appointment, 


has furnished room 
and telephones 


and gas-ring Use of baths 














Mrs. Hemming has five house nd sixty-cight rooms 
NFURNISHED ROOMS.—Lady wants four im or near 
Notting Hill Gate,—Letters only to: TANNER, 174 Linden Gardens, W.2 








SPECTATOR, 





7 ‘ 7 . . ) . wT e 
264 THE (February 14, 1995 
— ————$—$—$—$—$——— — SSSR ——= 
CHANG ‘E to secure HOUSE in Bloomsbury (nice position) | ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING.-g¢ Ho 
at Pe ay Containing two s.c. Maisonettes, one let at £150, other now 4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead Principal, Miss COX ‘ 
od re nat. Fifteen years’ lease for £1800 or near offer.—Write: Mrs Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on todery 


) Avi ‘nne, NW, 3. 


Iiton 


AN. f ANDER, 7 








Appointments, Xc., Vacant and Wanted. 


LONDON. The Senate invite applications 
READERSHIP (Part-time) in Dutch tenable at 
Salary £400 a year.—Applications (12 copies) 





NIVERSILY OF 
for the UNIVERSITY 
University and Bedford Colleges 





must be received not later than tirst post on February 26th, 1025, by the ACADEME 
REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, London, 8.W. 7, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained, 
INDSEY (LINCOLNSHIRE) COUNTY EDUCATION 
A COMMITTEE, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 1919, 

Applications are invited for appointment as COUNTY LIBRARTAN — cither ses, 

Salary £300 per armum, 

Other things equal, preference given to one trained in’ Librarianship. 

Must be able to drive a motor car eid must reside in Lincoln, 

Application forms, which must be re¢.rned not later than February 19th. can 


be obtained from 8S. MAUDSON GRANT, Director of Education, 286 High Street, 


Lincoln. 


XFORD. 





LADY MARGARET HALL. 

1. The SUSETTE TAVLOR FELLOWSHIP of £150 is offered for research work 
involving study abroad: the election will be made for one year in the first instance. 
The Fellowship is open to all women graduates, preference being given to members 
of the University of Oxford, 

2. A RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP of £125 with residence during term is offered 
for 1925 Open to all women graduates, 

Applications for the above should be sent by May PRINCIPAL, 
whom further particulars of both may be obtained. 





Ist to the from 





SS. HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD.—The Council will proceed 
shortly to make the following appointments: (i) A TUTOR in’ English, 
specially qualified in Language. (2) A ‘TUTOR in English, specially qualified in 


Literature, Ability to undertake if necessary a small amount of teaching in the 
other branch of the subject will be a desirable though not essential qualification in 
both successful candidates, (3) A TUTOR in French, specially qualified in Mediaeval 
Language and Literature, (4) A part-time TUTOR in French, specially qualified 
in Literature (Modern). (5) A part-time TUTOR in History (Mediaeval). 

Particulars of each of the above appointments from the SECRETARY, St. Hugh's 
College, Oxford, 


q RANCE3 MARY BUSS MEVWORIAL 


A TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of about 
1925, for the study of educational methods abroad 
Secondary School Teacher. 

Candidates should (1) —_ a University Degree or its equivalent, (2) hoid a Cer- 
tificate of efficiency as a Teacher, (3) have experience of five years’ teaching in a 
Secondary School. (4) AP. rt: ake to carry out a satisfactery scheme of study abroad 
and report thereon 

Applic ations, with five copies of letter 
monials, to be made before March Ist, 
Scholarship, > School, 





SCHOLARSHIP. 


£100 will he awarded in March, 
, to a woman fully qualified as a 


recent testi 
Memorial 


and of not more than three 
to the SECRETARY, F.M.B. 


North London Collegiate Sandall Road, N.W, 5. 





experienced 
Portman Squar 


Bureau — supplies 
40 Ceorge Street, 


wb ‘KE: ARIAL.—A_ Service 
workers for every description of work—at 
(Miss YOUNG). 


A LADY, elderly, travelled, 
A blind gentleman, — ox 1271, the 
London, WiC. 2, 


YAREERS FOR EDUCATED 
/ in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve months, 
mended and posta after training secured through 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ 
CIATION (INCORPOKATED), 54 Russell Square, W.CL1 





amanuensis toa 
Covent Garden, 


desires 
Spectator, 


post as 
13 York Street, 





GIRLS.- 
Residential 

Appointments 

CAREERS 


Unique ‘Traming 
Hostels recom- 
Department.— 
ASSO- 











Xr. 


Kgypt naneee Abraham ~ 
“ROS. Chairman 


Eectures, Scholarships, 
HURSDAY, February 26th, at 5.30- + 


(with lantern slides). by Professor Sir Flinders Pe trie, 
The Hon. Richard Bethell, at Lt Queensberry Place, S.W. 7. tic kets (3 for £:, et 
singly « 6) to be obtained of Miss Willis, Royal Free Hospitul, Gray's Inn Rd. WoCL1. 


B ATTERS®#A POLY FECHNIG, LONDON, RW. Il. 
Principal: ROBERT HH, PICKARD 








, D.Se., F.R.S, 


AWARD OF TATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1925-1926, 
award of scholarships in) Engineering. Seienee, and 
Tuesday, June 9th, 1925, and the sueeceding 


from £20 to £30 per annum with free tuition, 


The examinations for the 
Domestic Science will be held on 
days. Tie scholarships vary in value 
gud are tenable for three years, 

Last day of entry, April [sth, 1925. 

Pull particulars on application to the Principal, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System) offers complete Teacher's Training 
(Women) in Swedish Kducational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Hyviene, Physiology, &e, Three Years’ Course, Prospectus on application, 


ji ROEBEL ‘ATIONAL INSEE E COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14, 
Chairman and Hon, Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. Treasurer : 
Mr. W. H. Ogston. For information concerning scholarships Loan Fund and Grant 
from the Board of Education apply to the we Principal Mi 8B. K. LAWRE NCI 











EDt ¢ 
GROVE 











Girls’ ‘Schools and Colleges. 
| INGHULYE FOR 
7 





SCHOOL 
HINDHEAD, SURREY, 


Bracing climate, Good education. 





Head-Mistress > Miss PS M. 5. | BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons, Sch.) 
_ ESS HELENA COLLEG Ek, KAL ING, W.5. 
‘ Friacipal Miss. PARKER, M.A, 
Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special attention to 
Languages. English Art, Music, Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year, 
Officers’ duughters, £105 a year, 





AS LI NGas andat. Leonards Ladies’ College, St. Leonards, Sussex. 
Apply : 


lwo Latranee Scholarships, Value 60 gns, per ann, Head Mistress, 


ive 


examinations and for the Universities jf “s 
bay. Good garden. Net ball Tennis in 
hath 


Vupils prepared for advanced 
Jeautiful situation overlooking the 












































Febru 
— 
TINGS 


$hool 
jor pro ess 
“ft Inclus! 
gust 

































































a rr ni o ’ ar wer — 
 P ateetaee GIRLS CHOOL, SEAyCAQ 7 ELLY 
¥ ? . \rmy 
Climate bracing and sunny. — par 
4 sound education on Public School lines. PREPARATORY s( HOOL j Ag 
8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 vears 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing, FOR 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, i Un id dw 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS ie el 
; > “ = - — —-. of ST RRN TOD op. ene I 
\ OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.-WESTERN DIVISIO - 
tt: Kev. F. M.  ETHERINGTON, —Wrington Some “te particu 
s. *. HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. — Head ying seth 
Ss ' < ‘ees £150. girls ove Head: Misi er 
Mi E. ¥ HART NE LL, M.A. (Oxon.). F £150, girl ower Me Siwy. ossiL 
ra. HOE G RANG E, BU XT ¢ R boys b 
BOARDING SCILOOL FOR GIRES, vat downwalt 
Head- Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD ys exall 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exans 1, apis, TO TH 
garden, 3% tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymmnasium.-— Apply the . 
MISTRESS. rey Se Bp act 
re ‘ . ao £2 Be Sr Highly 
S lr. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIR g, incl 
) POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, " 
Principal: Miss E. C., STENT. ———— 
Vice-Principal: Miss WALROND. | REG 
Had-} 
Tndividual attention given and a thorough education en modern ji, 
paration for all necessary examinations. Prospectuses on applicaticy vechon 
PRINCIPALS, a. 
~ Varo” ose ° 1 ra ATE VER i, 
Si SPEPHEN’S SCHOOL, EARL’S AVENUE, FOLKESjow 
Well equipped first-class School for Girls Vacancies for Laster jy sft 
additional house, ulais 0 
y a <e ° oe ANIA Ganda ak i 
DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, Kye 
FOUNDED 1859, : | OW! 
cont 
Princinals ¢ Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London, wy line mat 
okt Miss VIOLET M. FIELD ee 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS ut the 
(Resident only.) vid Bond 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London palace 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUskt = Method) se 
LANGUAGES, and RT. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN P RO % iE SSORS. 
ome — : —— ae 
( YARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, has an annexe for a fof py LOC 
WT sgirls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, and for Domestic See iy vill fo 
Large grounds with golf. Next Term January 21st abulary, 
> — oe ; = only 
W BRT BOs TF A. yrers, an 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Tae 
Chairman: Rev. J. PD. JONES, MLA., DD OHN 
Vrincipal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A... London oF Voick ¢ 
‘the School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, lacing Bournemout set 
Entrance Scholarships, _—__—_——— 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Gourncmoutl = 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, dtd 
‘mMHE DOWNS SCHOOL. SE AF ORI CHC 
« ° 1 { 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of ‘ 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, Ri 
Bracing air from Downs and sea 
feasrs, J 
H. $4 82PFi sf. BD, futors 4 
ONHEY LANE, WATFORD, \RENTS | 
Principal — Miss WALLIS age ol 
__ Priv ite Residential School for Girls _ Tele ‘Ww atford 616." cd, PA 
wl. ELPHINS CHURCH OF  ENGLA\D SCHOUE py 
b POR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, HOM! 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, - 
Sound Education in accordance with principles of Church of England, § 
School premises, healthy situation, Chapel, playing fields, gymnasium, sw ‘ 
bath, gardens, sanatorium, Pure water supply, Valuable scholarships 
Fees: Daughters of Clergymen, £30 perterm, Danghters of Laymen, £40 per! \ ( 
Iursaries are avaiiable for Daughters of Clergy of Dioveses of Chester, Man ; i ri ir 
and Liverpool. hike 7 
Apply: HEAD-MISTRESS (Miss Flood), St, Elphin’s, Darley Dale, Mat oes 
’ ‘ 14 <9 ° . = rosie ‘ 
gannocsss COLLEGE FOR HRLS, YORKSHI! 
Chairman:—The Right Hon. LORD GISbOROUGH ne F 
Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on May 20th, 21st and 22nd ’ ‘ 
award of Five Scholarships varying in valine, according to merit, from £30 Reliahl 
au vear, and open to girls under 14 years of age on May Ist. Entry Forms me he of 
returned betore May 6th, 1925, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. wit | 
|}; LMWOOD, HARROGALE.—High Class Girls’ School; 1 
4 dent pupils only. Junior, Middle, and Senior houses, Liberal e¢ 
for Universities or approved careers, Domestic Science, Branch at ¢ 
Apply: PRINCIPALS. F 
_— NEW SCHOOL, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streath! } —_ 
Hill. S.W. 16. (Co-education day-school, with accommodation for boa A LD of 
to be conducted on the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. ‘The usual school sv! ih (Badu 
will be taught as well as o iwork and the new art of E urhythmy, Children HOTS 
reeeived from the age of five vears (during the first year under thirteen only otaan 
educated up to University standard, Prospectus 0! on application to the _—_— 
- —_— — ---—— ——————————— == 
Bovs Schools and Colleges. 
QO AKL<ANb 8 ac H GO 8 Rex 
TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
Preparatory School for boys, Sema star 
RONALI 
Founpers: Sin JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNE ame 
BRATH, K.c.6.. 1.8, M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esg., FP. J. BOS, ES \' AR 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, k.C.LE., AND THE REV, G. O. MORGAN-SMITH , worl 
HIEAD-MASTER : ruk Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.a., PH.D, F nd fr “ 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridve > Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF. P YARN 
The schoo! stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres, Own Farm. } vr t ¥ 
jul climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. Electric light. strated 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS . 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dr, MORGAN-SMITH) r YP EI 
‘ yy vey veh ih 
\HURCHER'S COLLEGE, PETERSFLELD, HAN i a jy 
Head-Master, F, E, Wood ul, M.A.. F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle Schoo! MLL 


4 3s. 10d, per term.— All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETAM 








THE 


february 14, 1925. ] 





———— 


—— 
iNG's COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 
k ¢hool on the Woodard Foundation, Boys prepared for th Universities 
ofessional an i commercial careers. Chapel. Laboratories. Swimming Bath, 
pl 4 wr annum.—For Prospectus, &e., apply to the HEAD- 


Inclusive It Lio | 


gst ER — 
TELY COL LEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
“Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 540 feet above 
ng Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 

- Head-Master: H. V PLUM, M.A. 


ae TT > a ae ae Pa TS 
(ANFORD HO dL, . Ww {MBOR INE.—An Examination will be 


( held durins the first week in July. 1925, for the awarding of One Scholar 
—_ 
VISIOy 


¢100, and Six Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open te boys under 
value 
Somer ME yor 




























June Ist, 1925 Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one 
“scholarships but a higher standard of work will be expected 
parti wars apply to the HEAD-MASTER 





0 ae SCHOOL. Twelve Open Scholarships, for 


povs between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from £90 a 
Examination beginning March 3rd, 1925. 





Some 


is, will be awarded by 
and in London 





yar downwaft 
mined at Rossall 











THE BURSS RSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood 
TS. Io — am au _———— 
© HbA 7 RINGDON S SCHOOL, BERKS.— Public School Education. 
a A Highly qualified st iff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 


Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, & 
Swimming. Boating, O.T.C. Fees £8. 
GRI NDY, M.A... Head-Master. 


CHOOLS 
BURTON, 3.C., BLA 


2 including Chapel, 

vhall, Cricket, Athletics, Sv 

cpolarships, Mareh Apply Ww. M 
CAST LE 

RUSH, B.A., and R. W 

PREPARATORY SCHOOT 


Entrance 














H ad-Master= : M 


pce 
| REGHOR 


L vechon Castle, Colinton, Midlothian, prepares boys for Publie Schools andl 
t 

—__ ‘ UPPER SCHOOL 

SIO\ Cmigend Park, Liberten, Midlothian 

Pt in sft and over prepared for the Universities and all Prel iT For fuller 


Exar 
liso above Schools send for Prospectuses to the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
KF\ wt. Eindargh, or to the HEAD MASTERS 
: OW TO. BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 
| containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
mits, 13 years = months to 13 years & months) Into the Royal Naval College, 
— with inst ructions as to how toapply. &c., and a full illustrated description 
ERS at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,’ 
Old Bond Street, » Lond n, W 


Private Guition, he. 























———E— ee . ~ 
8 fey iLOCU TION. Mr. ‘'HARLES SEYMOUR 
‘ 1) will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
salary, Voice Pro tuction, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Ree, wis include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
irers, and Ladies. 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C.2, 
OHN It XBURY'S ELOCUTION SCHOOL. 
oF Voick COLTEL RRCETEN PUBLIC SPEAKING PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY 
ut vy: SECRE t ik VY. 41 Woeburn Square, London, W.C. 1 rel Museunn 2386, 
- ————————————— ——————— ——! — 


Scholas tic Agencies. 


R a eneemeemes ee en 


























‘CROOLS FOR LGOES arte CIR iw, 
at » re TORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
ERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECTAL CARE AND TUITION, 
ae fear, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Sehool 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to Alb 
\RENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information 
age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given 
tJ, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EC. 4 
Ht) ADVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS. T 
HOME or on the CONTINEN' amd TUTOR ESTABLISHMENTS 
DOMESTIC ag git SCHOOLS. Ax 
is given free charge by 
MESSRS GABBITAS FHRING & CO 
386 Sackville Street. London. W. 1 Pele phone Regent 1926 
Edueational Agents Established 1875 
Messrs, Gabbitas. Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Scheel 
ipils in the country They will also be glad to supply full information about 
' blishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work 
—s srieulture and Hortienlture, 
1j} NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS) MADE VTS 
rc roe sh 8 A N D O KR SNS 
.s 
K | n nd advice concerning the most suitable establisdpments 
i charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
— | iI lity preferred, range of fees, Ac.) to 
I Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD 
Scholastic Agents 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, Wo1 
Pelephone Gerrard 3: (2 lines) 
= hers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in exi-tonee, 
tha price ps fid post free 
AD of SPR of SP I Cl AL, VY PE in CHOICE of SCHOOL. HOOPERS 
7 oual Ag Limited, have removed to larger premises at REGENT 
fish 233 Regent Street. London, W.1, Agency tor Schools, Tutors and 
venor, 1922, Telegrams, Hee “hoo Lond " 
Authors, Cicckottion: &rc. 





RexaLp MASS EY. LITERARY AGENT. 
on Good Stories, &e., required, 


I r prospec 
KONALD MASSEY, 108 Victorié 
niente 


PAYS. 


a Street 


Londen, S.W. 1 


ta TH. \T 
4 rk F | 








Advertisement writing and public ‘ity 














ther sex can earn £10 weekly in spare tim Write for pa rtieulars 

les at ve 2), SHAW INSTITU rE. 1 Montague St., London, W.C. 

= abeirsbnsidients aati — sainsaenashennasiessiies 
Ka _ Money ley “by Your Pen, Unique postal course: How 
oo to wr what to write about, where fo sell, Expert guidance, real training, 





ei booice free (Dept. 85) 13 Victoria Street 





K gent Institute 







= tadte ailtiees 
4 | YP EY WR ITING, P roof-R cading r and Revision of MSS., by 
I By. xperienced clerk, late Londen University. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words,— 
fae Miss HILL, M nks Risborough, Bucks, 











SPECTATOR. 


= 


265 


, DInn . ae ‘ . 
W RIT ERS, Send your MSs. to the Whitefriars Literary 

Agency, We dispose of Literary, Film and Dramatic rights in all kinds of 
work ou both sides of the Atlantic and handl ‘nd for particulars 
to the MANAGER, 170, Fleet Street, E.4 


M SS.'TY PED, Is. 1000 words, « 
__Moorgate Typewriting Co., 
K ARN I IN SP ARE TIM TIME, 

Article or Story-Writing. 
and | Lesson Specin cimens free 











Agee mright<, 3 





Miss Davidson, 
5638 London Wall. 


carbon copies, 3d.— 
33 ors gate, K.¢ Telephone 











by learning Journalism, Authorship, 
Expert Postal Lessons, rec. by Editors, Prospectus 
London College of Aut! orship. 37 (8) Albonu arle St..W. 1 











M' TYPEWRITTEN, 10d. 1.000 words carbon copies 3d. 
Translations (German, French, Italian) H. F, AVERILL (Miss), 10 Old 
Steines. Brighton, 

Dente Durteating 10d. per 1000. Prompt and careful work. 


Also Duplicating Vicara ve 


-WEATHERLEY, Amptield 


Botels, Webins &c. 


} EFORMED 1INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. 





Komsey. Hants. 





P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. 
4" OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private 
B idjoining 18-hole Golf Coursé nds high 


George’s House, 195 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Hotel). ONLY Hotel 
magnificent sea-views every 
gas-fires in bedrooms Kasy reach sea, 
tiood Fishing. Terms, 4) to 8) guineas, 
Special week-end terms to golfers, Tele- 








room: Exeellent cuisine; electric light 
shops. churches. Charabanes to all parts 
inclusive, according to room and season, 
phone 189 Sidmouth 
OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 

A Private Residential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner over- 
looking Hyde Park, facing south Tube and ‘bus routes, Kecently i 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house, Gas fires and 
telephones in all bedrooms, Ciood food and good eooking. Lift. Terms from 12s, 6d. 
per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single) ; 74 guineas (double) inclusive. 

Telephone: Paddington 8083, 


| gee OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet 
and comfortable surroundings in a charmingly furnished private Residence 
on the Embankment; facing south; overlooking the Kiver Dining-room with 
separate tables. Comfortable club-like lounge Gias-fires in bedrooms. Constant 
hot water. Terms from 4 guineas (inclusive). Write MANAGERESS, 99 Grosvenor 
Road, West minsts r, or Telephone Victoria 6481 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with b vat his and other advantages of a Hydroat moderate cost. Tele 341. Lift 


Sears, & vs 








Lancaster Gate. 


Close to 




















D. ALESTINE AND EGYPT. 19 Gns. Holy Land only 

60 ns Palestine, Egypt, Patmos, Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Ae, 

“GARDEN OF ALLAH.” Tunis, Carthage. Biskra, Algiers, && 19 Cins,, accon 
panied by P. G. Boyle. FLRLGLS 

ZEEBRUGGE MEMORIAL TOUR, Unveiling by King Albert. Ap, 23, St. George's 


Day. 7 days Belgian Coast, with travel, £6 18s, 6d 
GRAND TOUR ROUND TITALYS 21 days. hotels and travelling, {11 15s 
ROME, FLORENCE, VENICE, hotels and travel 
SIRO HENRY LUNN. LTD 5 H.K. Endsleigh ¢ London, NW. 1, 


irdena 
PURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
ind Announcements of Steamship lin will be found on pag 


Mliscellancous. 

A ZY ARS ON’S 5 R E PR 2 eS. 
U NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY VOR USE. In over 50) colours 
weially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration 
phe patterns and particulars writs 

WALTER CARSON & 









SON3. Battersea, London. S.W, 11 


Fowls, &s., 9s. 











es LTR Y.— Delicious Roasting pair. Boilers, 
ts. 6d... 7s., trussed, postage paid, Reliable Miss DEMPSEY, Poultry Farm 
carbery, Cork el Se 
\OMETHING NEW y FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 

Ss FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Ete Han‘lsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, 


Certain success assured to purchasers of our 
very piece HAND-COLOURED, 


Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands 
Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands I 
eautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes Pottery supplied was 
rauch admired and sold out befere anything else If we had understood demant 
beforehand we should have been sate in having quite three times the amount." 
Write for full details “RAINBOW ” POTTERY CO,, Dept.’ 8." Lindtiel lL, Sussex 


REAL SAVING. WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOA'S, 
COSTUMES, & guaranteed as new Descriptive pri list free. or send 
lect LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. Aw, 





estimate, or we col 





‘arments for tree 








18 ¢ ‘hardmor re Road, London, N 16 *Phons Clissold 407 New clothes $ also made 
AVE “YOUR OWN “BOOKP LATE. Yous own Arma. 
Crest Motte, or other ideas ineorporated Ariistic wid original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent Tree HENRY bB. WARD , Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) Bol GHT.- Hig hest Value 
assured, Up to 7 per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, | mu Silver, 15s, on 
Gold. £2 on Platinum Cash or offer by return If otter nm accepted t 
returner d post free. Best prices paid for Old Goll and Silver Jewellers 


or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 


S, CANN & CO... 694 Market Street, Manchester E-td. 1850 
YOCKROAC HES and “B lattis: cannot be in the same 
J place long. Soon only “ Blatti ix leit, the Covkroaches have Vanished, 
leaving no trace or smell rin Is. 6d sf , post fr from sole makers, 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Rosd, Sheffield, or fiom Chemist Army and 


Navy Stores, and BOOT'S Branches 


Wbholemeal, 
Yuonuerm k Aly 


cash with order 7 Tbs =. ad. post fre 
STONEGROUND FLOUR. cash with order 7 lbs ms, BL post fre 
Larger quantities Cheaper rate 
Bakers supplied at special termine Poth STONE GRot 
LREWUURST MILLING CO 





Nb in ovr old water mill, 
Loxwood SUSSEX, 
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The Letters | Translated and Edited by 
Gertrude Scott 
of Madame | 


Stevenson, M.A. 
Complete in 2 volumes, illustrated, 18/- each net. 





‘A very notable book.”"—Bookman. 


“She writes with the frankness of her period of the manners 
and morals of the Court (of Louis XIV. and the Regency); of 
the stories, innocent and otherwise, which were current; of 
affaires de ceeur, and of political intrigues. ‘The letters are 
full of anecdote and of incident.”"—MWestminster Gazette. 





! Miss Tiverton 


Goes Out 


|| By the Author of 
| The House 
| Made with Hands. 
| 7/6 net. 

Second 
Impression 

Printing 





‘T confess that had I written so charming and lovable a book, 
l pabeal | find it very hard to keep my anonymity. 
—Miss 1. A. R. Wylie in The Queen. 








a | By JOHN EYTON, Author 
f * Expectancy,” ete., ete. 
Diffidence | ° m1" ete, 
| 7/6 net. 
“The reader who wants a good story in an unfamiliar setting 
should get ‘ Diffidence.’ "—Star. 
“ This fine story. . . . A novel of real distinction."—Truih, 


“A well-written, sound, interesting novel.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 





>: W.C.1. 








LONDON 











GAY and HANCOCK’s| 


BOOKS THAT PLEASE 


SUCCESS AT AUCTION BRIDGE. 
By FRANK ENGLAND, writer of Bridge Article jy Morn 
Post, Feap. Svo, pp. 240. Cloth. Ss. net. Pos ae 
PURPLE HOURS. 
by hone MACER-WRIGIT. 





Ostage 3 


With Foreword by G. 


CueSTERTO Feap. &vo, pp. alin Art canvas. 5s. nei, Post: K 
\ volur ne of des scriptive studies of London “6e s 
John o’ London: * Not only journalism but ‘goed literature,” 


PUBLICITY THAT P. AYS. 
All About Advertising, A Practical Dook. By <A. LEO 
SUMMERS Cr. Svo, ae 192. Cloth. Es. net. Po NARI 

— 7 "ae.,r ~ SBE od 

A LIFE UNVEILED. ANONY MoUs 

Demy Svo, pp. 352. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Postag: 
N.B.— An analysis of the childhoed, youth and early maty 
ot a woman physician with brilliant opportuniti es, 
With an Introduction by JOHN BURROUGHS, 
“A record of real life which to me makes fiction insipid 

A notable piece of work of permanent literary and ; 

value, it sweeps one along by its intrinsic interest, 

playfulness, and its seriousness.””—Joun Burrovéis, 


THE PSYCHOI Bey. Si THE BOY. 
By F. A. SERV: B.D. 
Fourth Edition. 








pana =. Paper wrapper, 1s, Gd. net 


2s. 6d. net. Postage 2d. ro 
Boy Scouts’ Headquarters’ Gazette: ** Written with ; real under 
standing of the difficulties of hoy life, - We hope it will be wid 
read by parents, scoutmasters, etc. ; 
Beautiful Bird Books. 
Size 10in. by 7iin. Cloth, 10s. Gd. net. Postage 9d, 
BIRDS AND THE IR YOUNG. 
Written by A. COWARD. With 12 Coloured Plates 
32 Blackeand Wit by Rotanp Gri 
John o’ London: A delightful book about birds.” 


Size 10in. by 7iin. 


BIRDS IN FLIGHT. 


Cloth gilt, 15s. net. Postage 9d, 


By W PrP. PYCRAFT. 12 Plates in Colour, and ot 
Illustrations by RoLanp Grern 
Spectator: “One has nothing but unbounded gratitude for sue] 
heck atioh oug sht to be on everybody's helves. ... JJ 
of Unique charm. 
Size 10in. by 7hin. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Postage 9d, 


BIRDS ONE SHOULD KNOW. 
By CANON THEODORE WOOD, 8 Plates in Colour, 16 P 





in Black and White. 185 Text Illustrations by Rotaxp Garry 1 
Bookman As for the book itself, with its very { colour } 
plates and lack and-white illustrations by Roland Gree: i 


hardly spea » highly. 


LONDON: 34 “HENRIETTA ST., W.C. 2, 

















LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE MONTHLY SUMMARY OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


] Sub cription Ss. (pest free). Single numbers 6d. net. 








> > & 


record of all proceedines of Leagne meetings and an account 
of League activities essential to all who are interested in League 
wor©ra,. 
= OFFIC BAL. JOURNAL 
nual Subs ription £2 10s. 
The prices cf ihe separate numbers vary according to size. 
Contains the com; minutes of the sessions of the Council of 


the League, the text of the Reports and Resolutions adopted by 
the Council, as well as the principal official documents received 
or despatched by the Secretariat of the League 

THE MONTHL Y BULLE TIN OF STATISTICS 
lnnual ri pe ibers 1s. Od. 


‘ 


reoen I8s. (post free). S nunil net, 
\ synopsis of the economic position of "all the leading commer 
cial countries in the world in a convenient and concise form. 











—_—_———" CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2. 








AN IMPORTANT BOOK 


A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD 


By Sir CHARLES MALLET 
Volumes I. and Il. Illustrated. 21s. net each volume 
“Here is a book in which to dip and dip again. . . . The book 
is full of learning.”—Daidy News 
“It is a fascinating — and most ay told. . . . The whole 
beck 1s a mass ot learning Sf itor 
The first satisfying history “ef Oxfo rd and her colleges.” 
—NManchester Guardian 
“ This work is a great achievement.”—Observer 
*The author's great task has been greatly accompli hed.’ 4 


METHUEN & CO. LTD., 36, ! 








Ussex St, “en W. Cc 2. 





AA 


The Room of the Children 


This Room, the first of its 


: 
| 
N 
> 
aS 


a eS 


kind perhaps in the 


PIPAAL 





Kingdom, has been fitted and appointed with one | 
idea, to give pleasure and satisfaction to the children 2 
4 who visit it. In addition to the ingenious tables and Ks 
b he little comfortable chairs, the low convenient 
4 shelves, and the delightful frieze, are books in such y 
4 a selection as can nowhere else be seen. They Y 
4 classified, also; that boys who want adventure stories N 
4 or historical romances, or tales of the sea, and girls |f 
4 who desire school tales, fairy books, or poetry may ’, 
i re » JOKS, if ) r lik % 
find them in each case close at hand, the best of their {4 

q kind, and in most attractive editions 


Come to the Room f the Chi ldren 








SPSL 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., Loidon, W.1 
’Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


By Appointment to His Majesty 


PIII 


+ 


the King 











IIA 





= ~ coco ce2o8 
Vo ee Oe ee oa 
—_ 


e 

















i A. NEUHUYS, 
Fe Lon ton, N.W.2.—Catalogue No. 31 
Second-hand Foreign Books (mostly Frenec')) on General Literature, 
Memoirs, History of Civilization and Folklore, Theoloxy, 
Sciences, and on other subjects ( 
by post only, 
Bad Dutch 









excebt by arrangeuicnt 


Bookseller, 37 Dean Road, Willesden Green, 
finteresting and valuable Antiquarian and 
History : 


Vth Edition. Price 6d. 


SCALP MASSAGE 


HOW IT CAN RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAIR 


By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 





Author of “ URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 
“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ¢ 
Contents: On Hand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. ‘ 

Washing, Brushing and Combing the Hair. How to Free | 
Hair-follicles from Securf Accumulations Phe Cause and Cu 
of Hair-wastage and Discolora 1. Som imple rules for seu 
applied Scalp Massa e, et 6d. post free from 


LA HARLEY 


(Desk 37), 117 ST. GEORGE’S RD., BELGRAVIA, S.W.1 





PARKER LTD, | 
| 


*Phone: Sistewke 2215. 








Philosophy, the Oce 





2 PP 570 Nos.), post tree on application. Business 
Corres pondence in Englisch, lrench, German 





\ ANTED.—The Speetator, Vols. 1 to 44 4 and 48.—B. 
STEVENS AND BROWN, 41 lear Square " heeniee Wc. 3% 
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AND 


New Books 


of Interest 


BLACKETT 





Adventures of the D.C.1. 


by Maj. C. E. RUSSELL 
( 18 = net) 
Author of “ True Adventures of The 


” 


Secret Service. 
(3rd Ed.) 

Thieves, drug-pedlars, incendiaries, mur- 
derers, and malefactors of all sorts fell into 
Major Russell’s hands. In this volume 
many of the tales are of the events in which 
Major Russell was the prime mover. 
ee ee eee 


| The 
| Earl Bishop 


ly W.S. CHILDE PEMBERTON 
llus. 42 


amis sing’ 








- nicl) 
and interesting 
one the most astonishing of 
century personages, aptly de- 
Ii!. as the wicked prelate 

with sovereigns and 
Daily Mail. 
"—Saturday Review. 


(2 vols. 
| “An extremely 
| account of 
eighteenth 
scribed by George 
a er who hobnobbed 

popes.” 
“Of great interest. 


London: 


of 








HURST and BLACKETT, Lid., 


My Story 
ARTHUR LAMBTON 

(Illus. 18/- net) 
MAX PEMBERTON says: “ Mr. 
Lambton’s book, ‘My Story,’ is 
opinion the most readable of all the volumes 
of reminiscences we have had « luri ing the last 
few years.” The Star says: “ Interesting 
and amusing.” 


The Human Side of 
Crook & Gonvict Life 


by STANLEY SCOTT 
(Lllits. 1S ict) 
A terrible book. . . . A list of well and: 
known criminals are etched as ruth- 
Dostoevski or Gorki would have 
done them.”—Daily News. “ Graphic de- 
tails . . . attractive manner.”—Timics. 
“Vivid descriptions.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Paternoster House 


by 


Arthur 
in my 





lesser 


lessly as 











|THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 


New revised edition with 8 new chapters 
illustrations. An important 


a 





By 
Sir ARTHUR KEITH, 





M.A. LL.D., F.R.S.” || 20d 71 _— sete 
2 Vols, 258. net. || ste — d work for the scientist and student, 
|| & iscinating story of true wonders for 
| the encral re ader. 
by ALICE Ht TC HISON,| 
we MRCP. | THE CHILD & HIS PROBLEMS 
H ’ on mA ewe * N \ book of great interest to all who love and have 
MA a 8 as, d liller, || to train haideen Sympathy and commonsense 
. ‘ss. net. n.). are its keynotes. 








|LETTERS. ‘OF THE KING OF 
HANOVER TO VISCOUNT 





With an historical note 




















by E. M, COX, and an 
introduc tion by CHAS, STRANGFORD, ef c: B. 
"ae an* —_ |Now in possession of his ji A i-daughter, Mrs. 
ee j/Frank Russell. A frank and siquant commentary on 
= =| a contemporary Cot urt life. ME 
By ROBERT 
ROBERTS, THE SOCIAL LAWS OF THE QORAN 
age Ph.D. A most interesting and readable study of 
10s. 6d. net. Mohammedan teaching on social problems. 
=—_. |}_____ cS SEY: 





“LINDEN LEA 


| A NOVEL 


By EDWARD 
BUCKNELL, This “‘ first novel’ has aroused great interest and 
48. 6d. net, }} won unsolicited praise from the Press and the 
Publi A reviewer describes it as ‘an oasis in 


an arid desert of hectic fiction.”’ 


LTD, 





l4, HENRIETTA STREET, | 
COVENT GARDEN, WC.2. 





P. S. KING & SON LTD. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN FINANCE 
AND GOVERNMENT. 





STAMP, 


Addresses and Papers. By Sir JOSIAH C. 
G.B.E., D.Sc. 
Demy 8vo. 350 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The studies included in this volume 
deal with subjects which 

Some, by which I 
because of repeated 
de on condition 
an unobservant 
accepted by 


Author’s Preface — 
have one feature in common—they 
remain alive in public interest. 
set little store, have been included 
requests from correspondents; to these I acce 
that other studies, whose message I imagine 
public still needs without knowing it, are also 
them.” 

I i hortly. 

THE GENEVA PROTOCOL for the 
Pacifie Setilement of International 
Disputes. 

By P. J. NOEL 

College, Cambridge, 

in the University of 

Cloth. 


BAKER, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
Professor of International Relations 
London. Demy 8vo. 240 pp. 
9s. 
( nt of tl Le 1 
“| arin on International 
ENGLAND ON THE EVE OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


A Study of Economic and Social Con 
to 1760, with special reference to I 
[ 
B< 


litions from 1740 
ancashire By 
1.), Profeses or of 


LOUIS W. MOFFIT, Ph.D. (Edi 
mnomyv, Wesley 


Hlistory and Lecturer in Political 





College, Winnipeg. Demy 8vo. 306 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
While special refers ist in t he to Lancashire, the 
discussion 1s ne conti t tl co but t developments 
there 
atts 
Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


=a 
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NEW MEDICI PRINTS 


RAPHAEL : 
HIS Panel was painted for the Ansidei family of Perugia, and it is regarded as one of the most 
beautiful of all the many wonderful Madonnas of Raphael. The Society have every reason 
to be satisfied with the print, which has taken a considerable time to produce, and they have | 
great pleasure in adding this famous picture to the other Raphael Madonnas in the Series. 


MELOZZO DA FORLI : 


(S. Peter's Sacristy, 


PHE ANSIDEI MADONNA, (National Callery.) Size 204 > 13). Italian 100. Price 32/6, 


ANGEL WITH VIOL, 

Rome.) Size 12] * 103. Italian 104. 

i Melozzo da Forlt is generally attributed the first invention ef fore-shortening which was | 
afterwarc’ carried to such perfection by Correggio, The Angel with a Viol,” and “ The 

Angel with a Lute,” which will appear very shortly, two of a serics of paintings from the old 

Sacristy of S, Peter's at Rome, are pictures which, with the beautiful soft colourings of the figures 

of the Angels against the background of wonderful blue, will be appreciated for their great 

decorative qualities. 


VELASOU EZ: A LADY.  (Berlin.) 
Hle Seciety has great pleasure in announcing the addition to the Medici Prints 
one of the greatest of the Velasquez portraits, which belonged at one time to the Earl of 

Dudley, and ts now in the possession of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. It is an extremely 

beautiful work, mellow in colouring and subtle in execution. It is uncertain whether the lady 

the wife of Velasquez or a lady of the Court of Philip IV. of Spain. 

Complete Catalogue, containing 290 Illustrations, 1 

of this Catalogue trom ‘The 


Price 22/6. 


PORTRAIT OF Size 23} & 19. Spanish 6. 


Price 35/-. 


Series of 


post free. American Readers may obtain a copy 


Society's branch at 755 Boylston Street, Boston. Price in U.S.A. 25 cents. 


PA — — 


THE PICTURE GUIDES 





“ACH VOLUME FOOLSCAP OUARTO, PRICE 7/6 net. 
‘Should save its wari price in photegraphs alone.”—lieek/y Westminster. . 
MONT BLANC. by ROGER TissoTr. Intreduction by Georrrey Winxtitkor Yo 
e . . . . , . . a . t , 
M. Roger ‘Tissot, a mountaineer of distinction, describes the mountain in all its aspects, from the vallevs below to the t 


vweck. ‘Lhe excellence of the photogravure i!lustr combined 


I ations, 
enable the reader to visualize the incomparable scenery ef this la 


with the 
nd where 


author's power of d 
Winter rivals summer 


seriptior 
cription, 


in beaut) . 





In Their Second Impression. THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
THI ITAT \ AKIES . 
Pitt: PP ALS \N L VAIS _ ‘ With Preface by Arnotp Benner. | 
“A beautiful book wonderfully illustrated in) phoio- : Me ates ; ; 
cravure."—T.P.'s and Cassell’s Weekly. It contains everything cr hatr — ought to know 
Ss a ala Gate mae ti ee before he goes to the Riviera.”"—Tatle: 
GRENOBLE AND THEREABOUTS 
a rHE ND OF S,. FRANCIS 
or the beauty and abuadance of the photo- MH LAND DoS. FRANCI 
viern every page of the book.” “This is a beok which will be treasured by ever 
—Illusirated London Neavs. reader."—Daily News. 


THE SiENESE SCHOOL IN 


By Fpwakp Herron. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Tlli Sti “ale / ( rt; Ho. 10/6 incl 


y [ ‘IIE. object of this work is to put before the reader a reproduction of evers picture by a Master of the 
School at present in the National Gallery. he accompanying letterpress gives all the 


il facts 


sienese | 


essentii in regard 





to each picture and particulars of the artist. Indeed, everything that is necessary to an understanding of each picture } 
will be found in this book, which is designed for students as well as for the general public 

17 ’ ¢ 4 o : Duo .e vo be , 

Vany other Volumes ta Prefaration., 


/ 
i 


The Medici Society’s Galleries 
7 peng Street, Bond Street, W. 1. | 
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